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CHAMBER FESTIVAL 
IN CAPITAL BEGINS 
WITH OPERA BUFFA 


Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto 
Opens Series Under Auspices 
of Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation — Fine Perfor- 
mance by Juilliard School 
Forces Is Conducted by Albert 
Stoessel—Adolf Busch Quartet 
to Make American Debut in 
World Premiere of New Work 
by Pizzetti 


By A. WALTER KRAMER 


ASHINGTON, April 23.—In 

Springtime, the loveliest of sea- 
sons in this beautiful city, the Chamber 
Music Festival under the auspices of 
the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation opened this evening at the 
Library of Congress. 

From many parts of the country they 
came again, these invited guests, some 
of them musicians, many music lovers, 
all, I hope, truly devoted lovers of that 
kind of music with the small but poig- 
nant voice, namely, chamber music. 

Mrs. Coolidge greeted her guests 
graciously and seems happy to be here. 
For the last festival was given while 
she was abroad, Carl Engel acting as 
host by proxy. 

To inaugurate the series this time the 
opera buffa, Domenico Cimarosa’s II 
Matrimonio Segreto, a work which 
means to most musicians little more 
than a name in opera’s history, was 
produced by the opera department of 
the Juilliard School. It was a happy 
thought, for it is really chamber opera 
and its delectable melodies, which make 
us think of Mozart, proved again how 
great a master this almost forgotten 
Cimarosa was. Under Albert Stoessel’s 
excellent baton the work was sung with 
zest, the orchestra from the Juilliard 
School admirable as ever, the singers 
well schooled in their roles. They were 
Josephine Antoine as Carolina, Marion 
Selee as Fidalma, Julius Huehn as 
Count Robinson, Ruthe Huddle as Elis- 
etta, Roderic Cross as Geronimo and 
Charles Haywood as Paolino. Alfredo 
Valenti’s stage direction reflected great 
credit once more, as did his settings. 


English Version Used 

A word of praise to Mr. Stoessel for 
his remarkably composed new recita- 
tives and for his share in the English 
version used, that of Reginald Gatty, 
which he has revised and altered. There 
was much enthusiasm for all the artists 
and a definite feeling that this innova- 
tion was justified. 

Tomorrow morning the Adolf Busch 
String Quartet makes its American 
debut in the world premiere of the new 
Pizzetti Quartet in D, Mr. Busch’s 
Nine Pieces and Beethoven’s Op. 127. 
Members of the Boston Symphony un- 
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: “At the Throttle” of a New Experiment 
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Leopold Stokowski, Working the Controls of the New Bell Laboratories Wire Transmission 

System Which Was So Strikingly Demonstrated in Philadelphia Recently, Is Watched with 

Absorption by His Collaborator, Dr. Harvey Fletcher, Director of Acoustical Research 
in the Laboratories 


Ce 





der Serge Koussevitzky will give the 
evening concert of works by Bach, 
Ravel, Copland and Hindemith, followed 
Tuesday morning by the Coolidge 
Prize work, Bohuslav Martinu’s String 
Sextet, a Wind Quintet by Gustav 
Strube and Schonberg’s Verklarte Nacht, 
these played by the William Kroll 
String Ensemble and the Georges 





METROPOLITAN PREPARES 





Communication to Subscribers 
Regarded as Assuring Opera 
on Basis of 14-Week Season 
Opening Dec. 26; Ball to Com- 
plete Fund 


A REQUEST from the subscription 
department of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, Inc., issued last 
week, asking present subscribers to re- 
new their bookings for the coming 
season, in order that new subscribers 
may have seats allotted, is regarded as 
official confirmation of the statement in 
the last issue of Musitcat AMERICA 
that the season would start next winter 
on Dec. 26, and continue for fourteen 
weeks. 


The letter states that the generous 
support given by music lovers to the 
campaign to Save Metropolitan Opera, 
has encouraged the campaign commit- 
tee to hope that the entire endowment 
fund of $300,000 will be forthcoming. 
Mme. Lucrezia Bori, chairman of the 
fund-raising committee, announced that 
the total of $277,000 had been reached 
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Laurent Wind Ensemble. A recital of 
sonatas for violin and piano by Bach, 
Reger and Beethoven closes the pro- 
ceedings on Tuesday evening, played 
by Mr. Busch and Rudolf Serkin, the 
latter making his American debut on 
this occasion. 

These performances will be reviewed 
in the next issue of MusicAL AMERICA. 


wenn mi “ut 


last week and it was hoped that the pro- 
ceeds of the Opera Ball to be given on 
April 28 would bring it up to the total. 

It is slightly more than a year since 
Paul D. Cravath, chairman of the board 
of directors, announced that the losses 
of the previous two seasons had prac- 
tically used up the company’s sinking 
fund and that a guarantee fund of 
$150,000 was necessary to enable the 
company to present opera during the 
season just finished. During February, 
it was again made known that the 
Metropolitan Opera Association would 
not renew its lease of the house unless 
an endowment of $300,000 was raised. 

The date, Dec. 26, is the latest on 
which the opera house has ever opened. 
The length of the season, however, 
though the shortest during the manage- 
ment of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, is not the 
shortest in its history as there were 
only twelve weeks, in 1885-1886. The 
second season of the house, 1884-1885, 
was only twelve weeks long, but there 
was a supplementary fortnight. There 
were only thirteen weeks under the 
Abbey régime in 1891-1892, and only 
eleven weeks under Maurice Grau, ten 
years later. 








“REMOTE CONTROL” 
OF TONE ACHIEVED 
BY ELECTRIC DEVICE 


Result of Bell Telephone Com- 
pany’s Experimentation in Co- 
operation with Stokowski Seen 
at Performance in Philadel- 
phia—“Auditory Perspective” 
Makes Sound Appear to Come 
From Any Part of Stage— 
Wired Transmission Is Me- 
dium Used 


Two years of experimentation by 
the Bell Telephone Company, in 
conjunction with Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, brought their first practical fruition 
in a demonstration of “remote control 
by wire” in the Philadelphia Academy 
of Music on the afternoon of April 12. 





An invited audience which included 
many musical and scientific notables 
from Washington, New York and 


Philadelphia witnessed the demonstra- 
tion, and marveled at the several extra- 
ordinary results. This was a prelimin- 
ary to a public concert under the aus- 
pices of the National Academy of 
Science to take place in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, on April 27. 

Three distinct accomplishments which 
had never before been possible were 
noted in this system of wired transmis- 
sion, according to Dr. Harvey Fletcher, 
director of acoustical research in the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. They are: 
“auditory perspective,” or the absolute 
control of sound so as to make it appear 
to come from any part of the stage; per- 
fect control of the overtones, so as to 
give them just as they come from the 
various instruments of the orchestra, 
and an equal control over the intensity 
or the volume of the tone without loss 
of quality. 

How these three improvements 
worked out was apparent in the per- 
formance, which included orchestral 
works, a soloist with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and various experiments with 
the speaking voice and individual in- 
struments. 


Colors Played in Performance 


The interior of the Academy had been 
specially set. The stage was empty, 
with a back-drop of white, on which 
colors were played during the musical 
performance, with no purpose except 
that of giving the audience something 
to look at, until the last item played, 
the Immolation Scene from Gétterdam- 
merung. Then the lights assumed the 
shape and color of flames, purportedly 
destroying an imaginary Valhalla. 

The orchestra played from the foyer, 
three floors above the auditorium, led 
by Alexander Smallens, assistant con- 
ductor. Mr. Stokowski sat in a box in 
the auditorium with a control board 


(Continued on page 18) 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
COMMENCE JUNE 29 


Hoogstraten to Conduct Six of 
Eight Weeks, Barzin 
One Week 


The outdoor symphony concerts in 
the Lewisohn Stadium of the College of 
the City of New York will open for 
the sixteenth season on June 29. The 
orchestra will again be the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. 

The season will last eight weeks, clos- 
ing on Aug. 23. Willem van Hoog- 
straten will conduct six of the eight 
weeks, Leon Barzin, conductor of the 
National Orchestral Association, will be 
the leader for the seventh week. The 
conductor for the final week will be 
announced later. There will be special 
performances under Hans Lange. 

Adolph Lewisohn is honorary chair- 





man of the Stadium Concerts; Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman; 
Arthur Judson, manager; Sam A. 


Lewisohn, treasurer, and Margaret R. 
Boyd, secretary. Vice-chairmen are 
Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes and Countess Mer- 
cati. 





TO REPRESENT WAGNER 
Merle Armitage Will Present Artists 
Under This Banner on Coast 


Los ANGELES, April 20.—Merle Ar- 
mitage, who has presented many noted 
artists and was formerly manager of the 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Association, 
has been appointed representative of 
Management Charles L. Wagner, New 
York. 

Artists who will appear here under 
this banner are Rosa Ponselle, Sigrid 
Onegin, John Charles Thomas, Walter 
Gieseking, Mischa Elman and Teresina, 
dancer. They will be featured in the 
Shrine Auditorium, which has a capac- 
ity of 6,500. 





Franco Foresta-Hayek Engaged to Sing 
in Palermo Opera Season 

PALERMO, SiciLy, April 15.—For the 
current operatic season which opened 
with Rigoletto at the Politeama Gari- 
baldi late last month, the young Ameri- 
can tenor, Franco Foresta-Hayek was 
engaged, following his _ successful 
achievements this season at the Royal 
Opera at Malta. In the company for 
this season at the Politeama are such 
noted artists as Beniamino Gigli, Dino 
Borgioli, Giuseppe Danise, Ippolito 
Lazzaro and Mario Basiola. 

In a performance of Madama Butter- 
fly shortly after the opening, Mr. 
Hayek sang the part of Pinkerton, win- 
ning great acclaim from public and 
press. Edith Mason sang the title role, 
replacing Rosetta Pampanini, who was 
indisposed. 

The repertoire also includes Tosca, 
Manon, Cavalleria and Pagliacci. 





Koussevitzky and Boult to Conduct 
at London Festival 

Lonpon, April 15.—The London Mu- 
sic Festival organized by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation will be held 
in the Queen’s Hall from May 8 to 19 
with Serge Koussevitzky and Adrian 
Boult as conductors. Dr. Koussevitzky 
will give Sibelius’s Seventh Symphony, 
the Fifth of Tchaikovsky, Beethoven's 
Fourth and Ninth, the Classic Sym- 
phony of Prokofieff, Bax’s Second, 
Wagner excerpts and Walton’s Ports- 
mouth Point Overture. Three programs 
led by Dr. Boult will be devoted exclu- 
sively to music by Brahms. 
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When Sentiment and Music Join Forces 
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The Cartoonist De- 
picts Two Old 
Friends, Fellow 
Artists, Who Gave 
Their Services Re- 
cently for Unem- 
ployed Musicians. 
Music Was Well 
Served, both by 
Ignace Jan Pade- 
rewski's Superlative 
Art as Soloist in the 
Schumann Concerto 
with Ernest Schell- 
ing Conducting the 
Musicians Symphony 
and by Mr. Schell- 
ing's Conducting Mr. 
Paderewski's Sym- 
phony, and Thereby 
Hangs the Senti- 
mental Tale as Well. 
The Conductor- 
Pianist Was Once a 
Pupil of the Pianist- 
Composer 


rents 


New York Philharmonic to Repeat 
Beethoven Cycle in 1933-34 Season 





Series Will Include Ninth Sym- 
phony and Missa Solemnis 
Conducted by Toscanini and 
With Co-operation of Schola 
Cantorum Under Hugh Ross— 
Many Novelties Presented in 
Season Just Closed 


& view of the popular interest stirred 
this season by the Beethoven Cycle 
given by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Arturo 
Toscanini, the directors have arranged 
to repeat the series in the season of 
1933-34. Mr. Toscanini will again con- 
duct; and the list will include, in ad- 
dition to the eight symphonies, the 
Ninth Symphony and the Missa Sol- 
emnis with the co-operation of the 
Schola Cantorum of New York, which 
is conducted by Hugh Ross. Another 
feature will be the Violin Concerto 
played by Yehudi Menuhin. 

Two world premieres and eighteen 
novelties were performed this season, 
and the Wagner and Brahms anniver- 
saries were observed with special at- 
tention to these composers. The world 
premieres were of Bernard Wagenaar’s 
Second Symphony and the Second Vio- 
lin Concerto of Castelnuovo-Tedesco. 
Both were conducted by Mr. Toscanini ; 
Jascha Heifetz was soloist in the con- 
certo. Three first performances in the 
United States were of Tansman’s Qua- 
tre Danses Polonaises, led by Mr. Tos- 
canini; the Suite from Strauss’s Schla- 
gobers, presented by Bruno Walter ; and 
Fttinger’s Old English Suite, given by 
Issay Dobrowen. 


First Times in New York 


First performances in New York 
were given of Hanson’s Romantic Sym- 


phony; Dances and Songs of the Ghetto 
by Weprik; Prokofieff’s The Gambler, 
Four Portraits; the Fugue in C Minor 
from Bach’s Musikalisches 
transcribed for orchestra by Eliot B. 
Wheaton; and Jansen’s Passacaglia. 
Wagner was the most played com- 
poser, represented by sixty-one per- 
formances and twenty-two compositions. 
Beethoven ranked next, with forty-four 
performances and sixteen works. Ten 
works and twenty-nine performances 
constituted the record for Brahms. 





Dr. Alfred Kalmus, Dr. Ludwig Strecker 
and Horst Sander Visit America 
Prominent European music publishers 

who have been visitors to the United 

States recently have included Dr. Alfred 

Kalmus of the Universal Edition, 

Vienna; Dr. Ludwig Strecker of B. 

Schott’s Séhne, Mainz and Horst San- 

der of F. E. C. Leuckart, Leipzig. They 

arrived on the Deutschland on April 7 

to confer with Associated Music Pub- 

lishers, Inc., their sole agents for the 

United States and Canada. Dr. Strecker 

sailed for Germany on April 25, and 

Dr. Kalmus and Mr. Sander are to re- 

turn to Europe early next month. 





Dr. Krukenberg Appointed Represent- 
ative of Ministry in Germany 
Beruin, April 15.—As a result of the 
sweeping reorganization of the German 
Radio, that is now under the direct 
cognizance of the Ministry of Propa- 
ganda and Public Enlightenment, Dr. 
Krukenberg has been appointed general 
commissioner as representative of the 
ministry. Dr. Kurt Magnus, who has 
been the real organizer of the German 
Radio activities during recent years, 
has resigned as general director but 
will maintain his association with the 
organization in the capacity of official 
legal adviser. G. ve C. 
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MAY USE CARNEGIE 
AS PICTURE HOUSE 


Need of Self-Support Empha- 
sized by Hall’s President— 
Ticket Prices Reduced 


The possibility that Carnegie Hall 
may become a moving picture house 
unless it can be made self-supporting 
was mentioned by Robert A. Simon, 
president of Carnegie Hall, Inc., at a 
luncheon given in the lounge room on 
April 19 for representatives of concert 
managements and members of the press. 
A reduction in the rental of the hall, 
averaging fifteen per cent less than rates 
now in force, will take effect on Oct. 1, 
Mr. Simon stated. 

“Unless Carnegie Hall can be made 
self-supporting—which it is now far 
from being—it may be necessary to take 
steps to convert the hall into some other 
form of amusement centre,” Mr. Simon 
said. “But if it is at all possible, we 
are determined to continue it as a con- 
cert hall. The owners of the property 
perfer to leave it in its present condi- 
tion provided the sacrifice is not too 
great. Whether or not they will do so 
will depend entirely upon the co-oper- 
ation they receive from those in whose 
interest the building was designed.” 





Reduction in Income 


A serious reduction in subsidiary 
income derived from the rental of 
studios and shops has aggravated condi- 
tions, he added. There has been a 
thirty per cent drop in rentals since 
1929, and during the season just closing 
there were sixty-four fewer events than 
last year. This had been due to man- 
agers presenting artists in smaller halls 
and in hotel ballrooms to save expense. 

He added that the owners of the hall 
had no quarrel with this, but realize 
that the property can be put to more 
profitable uses and feel that they must 
not be expected to keep it available 
indefinitely unless it will be used to 
fuller capacity. 

Mr. Simon emphasized that there was 
not the remotest thought in the minds 
of the owners of tearing down or clos- 
ing Carnegie Hall, but only of the 
possibility of altering its use if the 
music world does not respond. 


Bookings Are Fewer 


Dates contracted for 1933-34 are at 
present far behind the figures of last 
season at the same period of the year. 

Arthur Judson, president of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation, said the price of 
concert tickets would be reduced next 
season, such reduction ranging from 
twenty-five cents a seat to $1 for the 
more important attractions. 

Frederick C. Schang, sales manager 
of Columbia Concerts, referred to plans 
for increasing the revenue of the hall by 
installing a cafe which could be used 
during intermissions in performances. 





Strauss Appeals to German Artists to 
Combat Piracy 

Bertin, April 15.—The organ of the 
Gema, or Society for the Protection of 
Composers’ and Authors’ Rights, has 
published an open letter from Richard 
Strauss in which he appeals to all Ger- 
man artists to co-operate in combating 
literary and artistic piracy. The legal 
provisions today are inadequate to pro- 
tect the artist from unauthorized ap- 
propriation and reproduction of his 
works, as well as from commercial ex- 
ploitation. Strauss characterizes such 
copyright violations as “theft of na- 
tional property that should be penalized 
as such.” G. ve C. 
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Less Prominent London Societies 
Receive Attention When More 
Conspicuous Organizations are 
Temporarily in the Back- 
ground—Problem of Central- 
ized versus Decentralized 
Activities Exists Throughout 
Country——Tours of Leading 
Orchestras Said to Distract 
Patronage from Provincial En- 
deavors—Celebrated Artists 
Give Recitals 


By Bast. MAINE 


ONDON, April 15.—Apart from a 
sudden wave of Hindemith, the 
concert season has presented few 

conspicuous features, during the past 
few weeks. Perhaps this is a blessing, 
for it enables one to turn attention to 
the activities of less prominent societies 
which are frequently overlooked in a 
congestion of red-letter events. 

The Hindemith wave subsided as 
quickly as it rose, In fact, it was noth- 
ing more than a storm in the British 
Broadcasting Corporations teacup. 
Neither the oratorio, Das Vnaufhérlich, 
nor the queer entertainment called The 
Lesson created any perceptible demand 
for a repeat performance. The latter, 
however, has one claim to be recorded, 
for its interlude of clowns prompted the 
engagement of one of our great music 


hall (vaudeville) comedians, Harry 
Tate. 
“Modern” music is an excuse for the 


strangest associations! The combina- 
tion of Harry Tate and Hindemith is 
far more strange than would that ot 
Hindemith and (say) Will Rogers, for 
Tate is essentially of the old English 
music hall, whereas Hindemith repre- 
sents the new European school of music 
with its fetish of activity at any price. 

Coates Leads London Symphony 

The B. B. C. Symphony concerts and 
those of the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra have claimed so much space in 
accounts of London music-making that 
the concerts of the London Symphony 
Orchestra have been in danger of being 
crowded out. This is hardly fair. The 
L. S. O. has been unable to compete 
with those other orchestras, both of 
which shine with a reflected glory, the 
one of the B. B. C., the other of Sir 
Thomas Beecham. No doubt the pro- 
grams of the L. S. O. have not always 
been of first-class interest; and the ac- 
tual playing suffers by comparison, since 
the orchestra has not had the advantage 
of a permanent conductor. (Sir Ham- 
ilton Harty has had the longest innings 
with the players). Even so, the L. S. O. 
is far from meriting the cold shoulder. 

At the last L.S.O. concert, Albert 
Coates, on a visit from Russia, was in 
charge of the program, which was, ex- 
cept for Purcell and a Wagner song, an 
evening of Russian music “ancient and 
modern.” At least Prince Gremin’s air 
from Tchaikovsky's Eugene Onegin 
now leaves the impression of being al- 
most antique, so conventional is its pro- 
cedure. It was sung by Ivar Andresen 
with splendid tone. His is a fine voice 
of the most beautiful quality down to 
its deepest tones. 

Much water has passed under the 
bridge since the production of Eugene 
Onegin, and nothing could have illus- 
trated it better than the suite from 
Prokofieff’s Love for Three Oranges, 
music which is as apt for the theatre 
as it is skil/ful in instrumentation. In 
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AN EVALUATION OF CONCERT-GIVING IN ENGLAND 


England, I fear, we are not likely to 
hear productions of the famous operas 
of our time. The most we ever get is an 
extract such as this played in a concert. 
The enthusiasm of the audience after 
Mr. Coates’s admirable performance 
showed that they were well-pleased with 
the spicy sample. 

At the end of the concert came Scria- 
bin’s Divine Poem. How shocking it 
was to find poverty in music that once 
had seemed so full and rich! The work 
relies too heavily upon its program. 
That is the trouble. 

A Spirit of Adventure 

In spite of hard times, there is plenty 
of evidence that musicians are still 
moved by a spirit of adventure. One 





Chandler, Southampton 
Dr. Heathcote Statham, Who Conducted 
Bliss's Work at Norwich 


of the latest signs of this is the forma- 
tion of the London Lieder Club. The 
club exists to provide concerts of lieder 
by the greatest exponents of the art, 
and also to help deserving charities 
The programs are given on Sunday 
evenings at the Dorchester Hotel, be- 
ginning at the comfortable hour of 9:30. 
The recitalist on March 26 was Alex- 
ander Kipnis, who sang Schubert, 
Schumann and Hugo Wolf. As pro- 
logue he gave two contrasted Handel 
arias with an exemplary sense of style, 
and as epilogue he sang Russian folk 
songs with perhaps an excess of sophis- 
tication. There was no doubt, however. 
about the excellence of his lieder. Here 
again style was the predominant qual- 
ity; this, and an uncommon intensity 
of interpretation. 

The occasion, indeed, was a feast of 
fastidious singing. Even in the most 
familiar examples, such as Du Bist die 
Ruh, Fischerweise and Stille Tranen, 
fresh aspects were always being re- 
vealed by the sensitive play of intelli- 
gence upon a beautiful voice. A distin- 
guished audience, including Princess 
Marie Louise, attended this concert. 

Morning Heroes at Norwich 

Another example of the spirit of ad- 
venture was the performance of Arthur 
Bliss’s Morning Heroes by the Nor- 
wich Philharmonic Society on March 
30, with Dr. Heathcote Statham as 
conductor. Those who heard the work 
at the Worcester Festival in the United 
States in 1931, will recall the difficulties 
that it presents. To a choral and or- 
chestral society composed almost en- 
tirely of amateurs. the difficulties may 
at first appear all but insurmountable. 
Great credit is due to the Norwich 
singers and players, and especially to 


Dr. Statham, for a performance that 
could be favorably compared with the 
first production of the symphony at the 
Norwich Triennial Festival of 1930. 

Dr. Statham had obviously rehearsed 
the music with the greatest care and 
sympathy and, by virtue of a technical 
command rare among cathedral organ- 
ists, conducted a performance that was 
notable as much for its interpretative 
quality as for its remarkable fidelity to 
the letter of the score. Arthur Bliss 
was present and he and Dr. Statham 
were given an ovation such as I have 
rarely witnessed at a concert in East 
Anglia. 

St. Andrew's Hall was filled for 
the occasion, and since this was 
the last concert of the Philharmonic 
Society’s season, there was every 
reason to look forward to the next 
with confidence. That confidence had 
been shaken earlier in the year as 
a result of the visit of the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and Sir Thomas 
Beecham. This problem of competition 
between centralized and decentralized 
activities is a particularly thorny one. 
When I was in Norwich, Graham 
Goodes, secretary of the Norwich Phil- 
harmonic, told me that Beecham’s visit 
had the effect of reducing their own 
audience at the following concert. Pro- 
vincial music-lovers are in a habit of 
putting aside so much a year for con- 
certs and an attraction as strong as 
Beecham’s appearance is certain to re 
sult in a temporary withdrawal of sup- 
port from the local society. 

The Question of Competition 

The problem exists in every musical 
centre in the country. Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic are touring the 
British Isles and while on the one hand 
they are being acclaimed by the public, 
on the other their invasion is resented 
by those who are responsible for local 
societies. The appearance of an orches- 
tra of the high attainment of the Lon- 
don Philharmonic and a conductor of 
Beecham’s qualities is, of course, a god- 
send to music-lovers in Nottingham, 
Leicester, Bristol, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Belfast, Liverpool, Norwich, Newcastle; 
at the same time there is the danger 
that, while stimulating the critical 
faculty of the audiences, it may cripple 
the endeavors of amateur music-mak- 
ing. This is not the least of the prob- 
lems that are facing English music at 
the present time. 

Morning Heroes has had frequent 
performances. Societies at Sheffield, 
Norwich and Belfast (twice) have pro- 
duced the symphony, and in the next 
few months it will be heard at Bourne- 
mouth (under Sir Dan Godfrey), at 
Hereford (the Three Choirs’ Festival) 
and Bristol. At the last I understand 
that Arthur Bliss himself will conduct. 
His Clarinet Quintet, about which IT 
wrote in my last article in Mustcat 
America, has been published by No- 
vello’s and will be given its first radio 
performance this month. The beauty 
of the conception becomes more deeply 
impressive with every performance. 

Gigli’s First London Concert 

The Albert Hall appearance of Ben- 
iamino Gigli was notable as being the 
first time he has been heard here in con- 
cert. He gave us much to admire in 
the skillful management of his fine voice, 
both in rare and in popular items. The 
concert almost coincided with Gigli’s 
forty-second birthday. 

Among pianists, Moriz Rosenthal 
and John Hunt have provided the only 
exceptional concerts. Rosenthal played 
at the Wigmore Hall on March 25 and, 
as usual, gave us many delightful ex- 
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Arthur Bliss, Whose Morning Heroes Was 
Featured by the Norwich Philharmonic Society 


periences. There is no other pianist 
quite like him. His prodigious tech- 
nique sometimes leads him into encoun- 
ters that are carefully avoided by the 
majority of recitalists. Especially re- 
membered is his performance of Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue, which 
was remarkable for clarity of texture. 

It can be objected that Rosenthal was 
inclined to break the rhythm sometimes 
in order to make an extra emphasis. 
That is one of his little mannerisms. 
But the whole impression was of mas- 
tery and power held in reserve, an im- 
pression which was deepened by his 
playing of Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations. In addition he gave us, in 
a Scarlatti sonata, an _ enchanting 
essay in delicate touch. 


Young Pianist Praised 


Touch and tone were also the im- 
pressive qualities of John Hunt’s play- 
ing. Everything he does is of impec- 
cable taste, and above all he is one of 
the best exponents of style. He is a 
young man and, being so, he surprised 
me a little by his choice of Schu- 
mann’s C Minor Fantasie, for Schu- 
mann’s piano music is, if anything, 
under-rated by the younger generation. 
Hunt played the work with the courage 
of conviction and, moreover, with per- 
suasion. There was no question of over- 
charging his interpretation with senti- 
ment, nor of overlooking its peculiar 
romanticism. It was an eminently sane 
performance, in fact, and the same 
faultless judgment was apparent in his 
Mozart. 

Of string quartets, the Amar Quartet 
and the Rawlins Quartet come readily 
to mind, the former for an original in- 
terpretation of the Brahms C Minor 
(refined, but perhaps a little too dry), 
the latter (consisting of four women) 
for an energetic and enthusiastic render- 
ing of Vaughan Williams’s Quartet in 
G Minor, a work well worth reviving. 

Finally, let me pay tribute to the 
British Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
not only for having the courage to give 
an all-Sibelius list (including the Second 
Symphony) but also for entrusting this 
dificult program to a woman conductor. 
Grace Burrows fully justified the adven- 
ture. She has an admirable technique 
and knew her scores thoroughly. She 
is the best woman conductor I have 
ever heard, a statement which is by no 
means uncomplimentary to Dame Ethel 
Smyth and Ethel Leginska. 
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Moving Picture Projections Used 
in Revival at Opéra—Staging 
in General Shows Trend Tow- 
ard Modern Methods —Per- 
formance, Conducted by Gau- 
bert, Is Ninety-fifth in House 
—Paris Symphony Is Led by 
Cortot—Guest Conductors and 
Distinguished Recitalists Are 
Heard 


By Gicpert CHASE 
Pras’ April 15.—‘There will al- 


ways be an abyss between the 

manner in which the mass of our 
public conceives of art, and art as it is 
conceived by M. Berlioz,” wrote Jo- 
seph d’Ortigue, journalist and friend of 
Berlioz, after the first performance (in 
1846) of La Damnation de Faust, which 
was received with general indifference. 
D’Ortigue’s prophecy proved a rash one, 
for he reckoned without the whims of 
posterity, which have a_ habit of 
upsetting contemporary values. The 
French public, in fact, was only wait- 
ing for Berlioz to die, an embittered 
and disillusioned man, in order to take 





Conducted the 
of Faust 


Gaubert, Who 


Philippe 


Revival of Berlioz's Damnation 


a passionate interest in his music and 
virtually to adopt him as its national 
composer. 

Berlioz, indeed, proved to be the only 
French composer capable of competing 
with Wagner as an attraction for the 
mass of French concert-goers. The suc- 
cess obtained by La Damnation de Faust 
in particular, after it was given a new 
lease of life by Edouard Colonne in 
1877, was colossal, overwhelming, un- 
precedented. By 1926 the Colonne Or- 
chestra alone had given 185 perform- 
ances of the work, and- every season 
brings its full quota of performances 
with unflagging regularity. 

La Damnation de Faust was first 
transported to the stage of the Paris 
Opéra in 1910, having been previously 
mounted at Monte Carlo. As a stage 
spectacle the work offers striking pos- 
sibilities which can be fully exploited 
at the present day, thanks to the unlim- 
ited resources of visual illusion opened 
up by the use of cinematographic pro- 
jections. Casting aside for the nonce 
its ultra-conservative inhibitions, the 
Opera employed this modern device in 
its revival of La Damnation on March 
29, with the result that the performance 
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PARIS SEES BERLIOZ FAUST WITH NEW DEVICES 





Francis Poulenc, Whose Concerto for Two 
Pianos Had a First Paris Hearing 


aroused more interest than any other 
recent event in the operatic field here 


Noteworthy Initiative 


It is not only by the use of moving 
pictures that the management of the 
Opéra have shown noteworthy initia- 
tive in their production of the Berlioz 
opus. The general mise en scéne shows 
a definite trend towards the adoption of 
modern methods of stagecraft, which, 
although as yet tentative and incomplete, 
constitutes nevertheless a hopeful sign. 
The scene of the drunken orgy in the 
tavern of Auerbach is very well pre- 
sented, particularly as regards color and 
lighting. It has the effect of a painting 
by some old master of the Flemish 
school. The chorus, however, displays a 
regrettable tendency to step out of the 
picture, so to speak, and to “sing to the 
public,” thus destroying all sense of real- 
ism and of sponteneity. 

The use of screen projections in con- 
junction with staged scenes is not de- 
void of a certain element of incongruity, 
which is heightened in this case by the 
extreme conventionality of some of the 
stage settings, contrasting with the un- 
trammelled imaginativeness of what 
passes on the screen. This incongruity 
is most apparent in the scene of Faust’s 
dream and the Ballet des Sylphes, the 
latter being an utterly conventional op- 
eratic ballet in the classic style. 


Charge of Inconsistency 


The chief reproach to be made against 
the performance at the Opéra is pre- 
cisely this failure to be consistent, this 
vacillation between the new and the old, 
between the symbolically expressive and 





the conventional. Nevertheless, the pro- 
duction marks a step forward in the 
right direction, and as such deserves to 
be commended. 

Georges Thill displayed his vocal 
prowess as Faust, his voice having a 
particularly fresh and attractive quality 
in the upper register. André Pernet was 
a histrionically impressive Mephisto- 
pheles, convincingly diabolical in all re- 
spects. The role of Marguerite was 
sung by Marisa Ferrer, whose singing 
did not rise above mediocrity. 

Philippe Gaubert, who conducted, 
made the most of his opportunity to 
secure an effect with the Rakoczy 
March, which drew forth the inevitable 
salvo of applause. This revival marked 
the ninety-fifth performance of La 
Damnation de Faust at the Opéra. 


Poulenc Concerto Is New 


The Paris Symphony Orchestra gave 
a special concert under the auspices of 
the Société Philharmonique de Paris 
and of the Ecole Normale de Musique, 
the program being composed exclusively 
of works dedicated to the Princesse 
Edmond de Polignac. The first part of 
the program, conducted by Alfred Cor- 
tot, comprised Gabriel Fauré’s sym- 
phonic suite Pelléas et Mélisande (com- 
posed several years before Debussy’s 
opera), Darius Milhaud’s chamber 
opera Les Malheurs d’Orphée (dating 
from 1924), and Francis Poulenc’s Con- 
certo for two pianos and orchestra, first 
performed at the International Music 
Festival in Venice last September, and 
heard for the first time in Paris on this 
occasion. The composer and Jacques 
Février were at the pianos. 

The work is extremely weak, utterly 
lacking in character, unity or origi- 
nality. In its three movements one finds 
a mixture of facile modernism of the 
most shallow kind and a scarcely less 
objectionable sentimentality couched in 
pseudo-Romantic terms, freely inter- 
larded with borrowings from half a 
score of composers, ranging from Bach 
to Stravinsky. 

Igor Markevitch’s Partita for piano 
and orchestra, with the composer at the 
piano, and Germaine Tailleferre’s 
Overture (to Le Fou Sensé) were con- 
ducted by Roger Desormiére, and Ravel 
conducted his Pavane pour une Infante 
Defunte, completing this program 
wherein good, bad and indifferent music 
was heaped together indiscriminately. 


Brooklyn Organist Plays Bach 


Winslow Cheney, organist of the 
Church of the Neighbor at Brooklyn 
Heights, New York, gave an all-Bach 
program at the Salle Pleyel on March 
30, his recital being attended by a large 


and appreciative audience. Mr. Cheney 





INDIANAPOLIS GIVES ORCHESTRA SUPPORT 





Plans Laid for Continuance of 
Symphony Programs Another 
Season 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 20.—At the fifth 
subscription concert of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, given in Caleb 
Mills Hall on April 11, Ferdinand 
Schaeffer, the conductor, was loudly ap- 
plauded for his encouraging enterprise 
in holding together this co-operative 
organization of some sixty-five musi- 
cians. Tribute was also paid to Herman 
C. Wolf, president, who has laid plans 
for next season. Works played were 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony, the 
Good Friday Spell from Parsifal, the 


Overture to The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and Volkmann’s Serenade 
in F. 


Nathan Milstein, violinist, made his 
initial bow in Indianapolis before a 
Mannerchor audience on Sunday after- 
noon, April 9, captivating everyone with 
his artistic performance of a varied 
program. Harold Van Horne supplied 
splendid accompaniments. 

A local committee sponsored a piano 
recital by Muriel Kerr on April 1 in 
Sculpture Court, Herron Art Institute. 
Miss Kerr’s intelligence was well dis- 
played in her interpretations of works 
that ranged from Bach to Griffes. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCRMIDT 


manipulates his instrument with skill 
and artistry. 

Artists heard here recently include 
Brailowsky (who interpreted the com- 
plete piano works of Chopin in a series 
of six recitals at the Salle Gaveau), 
Rubinstein, Backhaus, Levitzki, Witt- 
genstein (the one-armed pianist, who 
played Strauss’s Parergon zu Sinfonia 
Domestica with the Lamoureux Orches- 





Alfred Cortot, Who Conducted Works by 
Fauré, Milhaud and Poulenc with the 
Paris Symphony 


tra), Lotte Lehmann, Vera Janocopu- 
los, Lotte Schéne, Titta Ruffo, Lauritz 
Melchior, Jacques Thibaud, Maurice 
Maréchal and Fuermann, who played 
Haydn’s ’Cello Concerto with the Pas- 
deloup Orchestra. 

Among the guest conductors who 
have appeared are Dmitri Mitropoulos 
(whose Concerto Grosso received its 
first local performance by the Paris 
Symphony), Karl Elmendorff, who con- 
ducted the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
Wagner programs, and Charles Miinch, 
who appeared with the Paris Symphony 
and Lamoureux orchestras. 


Juilliard Opera School to Produce Cima- 
rosa’s Opera in New York 


The Juilliard Opera School is pre- 
senting Cimarosa’s comedy opera The 
Secret Marriage as its fourth and last 
production of the season in the Juilliard 
Auditorium on the afternoons of April 
25 and 26, and the evenings of April 26 
and 27. Albert Stoessel will conduct. 
and Alfredo Valenti is to be in charge 
of the stage direction. 

Alternating casts are made up as 
follows: Geronimo, Roderic Cross and 
Raymond Middleton; Elisetta, Florence 
Vickland and Ruthe Huddle; Carolina, 
Josephine Antoine and Ruby Mercer; 
Fidalma, Marion Selee and Beatrice 
Gilman; Count Robinson, Julius Huehn 
and Harold Boggess; Paolino, Charles 
Haywood and John Barr. 





Sir Thomas Beecham to Conduct at 
Munich Festival 


Munic#, April 15.—Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham will again take part in the Mo- 
zart and Wagner festival series in this 
city. He will conduct Tristan und 
Isolde on Aug. 17 and Die Meister 
singer on Aug. 19 in the Prince Regent 
Theatre, and The Marriage of Figaro 
in the Residenz Theatre on Aug. 23 
Sir Thomas is also to conduct the an 
nual festival concert of the Bavarian 
State Orchestra on Aug. 14. 
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RESTAGED ELEKTRA IS PRODUCED IN BERLIN 


Composer Attends Performance 
of Opera not Heard in the City 
in Some Time — Furtwiangler 
Conducts Restudied Presenta- 
tion Which Falls Short of Goal 
—Strauss Leads Incomparable 
Philharmonic Concert — Pfitz- 
ner Interprets His New Sym- 
phony—Sevitzky and Monteux 
Are Welcome Guests 


By GERALDINE DE COURCY 


ERLIN, April 15.—Just eleven 
days aiter the blaze and boom oi 


the Rienzi revival, the State 
Opera hurriedly whipped up a restaged 
and restudied Elektra that, beyond the 
intoxicant glory of Strauss’s presence at 
the premiere and the powerful grace 
that lies in the personal participation of 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, gave scant cause 
for the blowing of adulatory trumpets. 

The move was a commendable one as 
the work had not been heard in Berlin 
since the days when the unforgetable 
Helene Wildbrunn made it an affair oi 
wonder and beauty during Bruno Wal- 
ter’s brief regime at the Municipal 
Opera. But one swallow does not make 
a summer, and neither Furtwangler nor 
the best intentions in the world can 
endow a performance with brilliance of 
meritorious permanence when the out- 
ward polish has been whisked on with 
inconsequential disregard of everything 
but political expediency. 

Perhaps the encircling medium here- 
abouts is too surcharged with passion 
for any mere drama of the human soul 
to cut deep into the emotional conscious- 
ness. But, be all that as it may, Furt- 
wangler’s own restraint in the orches- 
tral treatment of this surging, mercurial 
music, and a group of singers incapable 
of penetrating the elemental mysteries 
of Strauss’s Olympian muse combined 
tu leave the ordinary listener unexalted 
and unmoved. 


Those in the Cast 

According to original plans, Gertrude 
Kappel was slated for the title role, but 
for some unpublished reason she was 
dethroned in favor of Rose Pauly of the 
Vienna Opera. During the blossom- 
time of the Kroll, Pauly garnered well- 
won honors as Salomé in Klemperer’s 
production, but as far as Berlin is con- 
cerned, this achievement closed her 
balance sheet. In Elektra she un- 
expectedly met the requirements of pure 
vocalism but never rose to anything even 
approximately approaching the dramatic 
contour necessary to communicate the 
inner significance of the drama. 

Margarete Klose’s Klytemnestra was 
also little other than a fantastic mask. 
Walter Grossmann and Marcel Wit- 
trisch as Orestes and Aegisthus seemed 
to be bent exclusively on maintaining 
their reputations as gifted singers. 

Marie Gutheil-Schoder, a famous 
Elektra of former days, had also been 
summoned from Vienna to superintend 
the staging, and showed that she was an 
able engineer in the whole technique of 
production. If she had been less of a 
technician or less of a devotee of the 
subtleties of detail, the dramatic insub- 
stantiality of the performance would 
have sealed its doom, in spite of Furt- 
wangler. 

While the two opera houses have been 
mainly engrossed in feats of broil and 
battle, orchestral concerts under the 


batons of distinguished guest conductors 
have kept the risings of partisan spirits 
temporarily at bay by the sophisticated 
expedient of offering an embarrassment 
of unfamiliar riches. Within the short 
space of three weeks we have had 
Richard Strauss, Furtwangler, Hans 
Pfitzner, Fabian Sevitzky and Pierre 
Monteux at the conductor’s desk of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, which rumor now 
whispers is soon to be “nationalized” 
and go forth before the world under the 
banner of a “Reichs” Orchestra. 


Audience Is Enthralled 

Although Strauss led off under the 
ill star of Bruno Walter's substitute, the 
temperamental sky soon cleared and the 
audience sat enthralled by the beauty 
and intensity of a wholly incomparable 
performance. It has been many a long 
year since Berlin has had the privileg« 
of a Strauss concert, for barring 
sporadic appearances with the Berlin 
Radio or an occasional visit. to the 
Opera, this greatest contemporary 
master of German music plays no part 
whatsoever in the music life of the 
capital. After this gorgeous perform- 
ance when even the very texture of the 
orchestral tone seemed to have under- 
gone a chemical change, perhaps the 
new lords of the manor will persuade 
the master to contribute more gener- 
ously of his art towards the country’s 
spiritual regeneration. 

A peculiar atmosphere of unrest hung 
over Furtwangler’s concert and neither 
the performance of Strauss’s Till Eulen- 
spiegel (one of Furtwangler’s show 
pieces) that closed the program, or the 
Schumann D Minor Symphony that 
held the key position could offset the 
narcotic effects of Honegger’s Move 
ment Symphonique or Elly Nev's 
anaemic delivery of Beethoven’s G 
Major Concerto. 

Extended from String Quartet 

Pfitzner swept on the scene as inter- 
preter of his new Symphony in C Sharp 
Minor which had its first hearing in 
Munich a week before the Berlin per- 
formance. The composition is not en- 
tirely new but represents an extensior 
tu orchestral form of a string quartet 
written in 1925. It was a work in the 
characteristic Pfitzner vein—noble in 
intention and uncompromising in 
medium. To the sympathetic ear much 
of it had beauty and all of it was en- 
dowed with dignity and a scorn of all 
the imitative and shoddy devices of 
what Ernest Newman calls the “bastard 
esthetic of to-day.” Hans Reinmar of 
the Municipal Opera contributed a 
dramatic performance of two early 
Pfitzner’s songs to the same program 

Fabien Sevitzky, American conductor. 
had a real triumph, a fact which should 
speak volumes for his gifts, considering 
that foreigners on the whole are not 
exactly the most popular people in the 
Germany of the moment! His periorm- 
ance was described in the most glowing 
terms by the whole musical press, even 
though Dubensky’s Fugue for eighteen 
violins, and the Sinfonietta by Edward 
Burlingame Hill were esteemed less 
worthy vehicles for the exercise of his 
musicianship than the Euryanthe Over- 
ture and Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony 
that formed the balance of his program 
Upon the invitation of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, Sevitzky also conducted one 
ot the popular Beethoven concerts in 
which he had the collaboration of 
Frederick Lamond, playing the E Fiat 
Major Concerto. 

Pierre Monteux gave a program of 

French music and received an extremely 





Scheri, Beriizm 


Rose Pauly as Elektra in the Restaged Production at the Berlin State Opera 


warm and hearty weleome from a large 


public that was manifestly gratified to 

mew acquaintance with this able con 
luctor. Untortumately, local managerial! 
machinations had saddled him with a 


soloist who was im every way artistically 
unworthy of such a signal honor. In 
these days of gemeral reconstruction, 
someone should take steps to correct this 
crying evil of Berlin concert activity. 


Noteworthy Singers 


0 the simgers we have had 
other noteworthy lieder concert by 
that admirable artist, Gerhard Huesch 


the Municipal Opera, who has proved 


that he is as gifted a singer of songs as 


he is am artist om the operatic stage. 
He has recently been engaged for two 
lieder comcerts in London under the 
auspices of a mew concert venture which 


has also secured the artistic collabora- 
\lexander Kipnis and Herbert 


The first Berlin concert of Julia 
Nessy a introduced a young artist 


with vocal material that gives marked 

e of the unusual With the 
ipening touch of experience, she should 
be able to do very gratifying things 
with a voice of such clarity, range and 
suppleness 


MUSIKVEREIN TO MEET 


Dertmund te be Scene of Festive 
Performances 

DortmuND, Germany, April 14.— 
The annual festival of the German As- 
sociation of Musicians (Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverein) will be held 
here from June 18 to 22. There will 
be orchestral, choral and chamber per- 
formances, and one day will be devoted 
to “music for the home” with a lecture 
by Prof. Peter Raabe of Aachen. Wil- 
helm Sieben will conduct; the Wend- 
ing String Quartet of Stuttgart will 
take part, and soloists will be Amalie 
Merz-Tunner and Alma Moodie. 

Also to be held here are the sixth 
Festival of the Westphalian Singers As- 
sociation, on July 15 and 16, and the 
German Bach Festival of the New Bach 
Association of Leipzig from Oct. 7 to 9. 

G. ve C. 
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FESTIVAL PROGRAM 
FOR WESTCHESTER 


Chorus of 1,500 and Other Units 
Are to Be Heard in County 
Centre 


Wuite Prains, N. Y., April 20.—A 
program of notable variety has been 
mapped out for the ninth annual West- 
chester County Music Festival, which 
is to be held under the musical direc- 
tion of Albert Stoessel in the County 
Centre on May 9. Albert Spalding will 
appear as violin soloist. 

The Festival Chorus of 1,500 will be 
heard in works by Peri, Pearsall, Gib- 
bons, Beethoven, Handel, Stewart and 
Protheroe; the Women’s Chorus will 
sing music by Treharne and Taylor, and 
the Men’s Chorus is to give works by 
Grieg and Bartholomew. 

The Westchester County Choral So- 
ciety will hold its annual choral con- 
test in the Eastview Junior High 
School on April 28. The winning 
group will be given a prominent place 
on the programs of the May Festival, 
and a silver cup will be presented the 
unit making the highest number of 
points in each classification. Edgar 
Fowlston, conductor of the Mount Ver- 
non Choral Society, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
placements and procedure. 

Guest Conductors for Juniors 

Dates of the annual Westchester 
County Junior Music Festival are May 
11 and 12. Ernest Schelling is to be 
guest conductor of the orchestra on the 
first evening. The band program the 
next afternoon will be conducted by 
Edwin Franko Goldman as guest. The 
ensemble of 4,000 will be led by Dr. 
V. L. F. Rebmann, county director of 
music. 








Moussorgsky’s second opera, The 
Marriage, composed in 1868, though 
never completed, has been announced 
for production at the Paris Opéra- 
Comique. The work was sung in 1920, 
at Monte Carlo. 
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OPERA BY TCHEREPNIN PRODUCED IN VIENNA 





Hochzeit der Sobeide, Based 
on Hofmannsthal’s Oriental 
Drama, Given World Premiere 
at Volksoper—The Impressive 
Score Is Exotic and Colorful, 
Making Severe Demands on 
Singers — Performers Receive 
High Praise—Elaborate Pro- 
gram Arranged for Brahms 
Festival — Julia Nessy Re- 
ceived with Enthusiasm 


By Dr. Pau. STEFAN 
V IENNA, April 15.—It is the un- 


subsidized Voiksoper, and not the 

subsidized Opera, which can claim 
the honor of giving the world premiere 
of Alexander Tcherepnin’s Die Hoch- 
zeit der Sobeide (The Marriage of So- 
beide), a work of Oriental and exotic 
character which makes severe demands 
on the performers. The young Walter 
Herbert conducted, and high praise 
must be accorded every one concerned 
with the great success which was 
realized. 

In its original form, Die Hochzeit der 
Sobeide was a stage play by the late 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and as such 
was seen some thirty years ago at the 
Burgtheater in this city. The scene is 
laid in the Orient, which the poet loved 
so well. Sobeide (sung by Jolanthe 
Garda) marries a wealthy man (De- 
sider Kovacs) because her impoverished 
father owes him money. The husband 
is kind, and loves Sobeide; but she con- 
fesses she would have preferred mar- 
riage to another man, who claimed to 
be poor. Hearing this, the husband 
cancels the debt and bids her seek the 
man she loves. 

Sobeide goes to her lover, who lives 
with his father, only to find that his 
house, too, is one of wealth, and the 
scene of dissolute orgies. The father, a 
vulgar libertine, lavishes his money on 
Giilistane (played by Jella von Braun- 
Fernwald), a courtesan. But Gilistane 
is also coveted by the son, to whom So- 
beide is no more than one among many. 
Her arrival is, indeed, resented as in- 
convenient. Against her will, Sobeide 
witnesses shameless festivities which 
finally result in a brawl between father 
and son. Giilistane sides with the fa- 
ther because he holds the money bags. 

Sobeide flees, broken in spirit. Re- 
turning to her husband’s estate, she 
climbs a tower and flings herself from 
it, but learns before she dies that her 
husband would gladly have received her 
again. 

A Wealth of Poetry 


There is a wealth of poetry in the 
drama, and though in its original form 
it is not so fruitful in a theatrical sense, 
it is easy to see why Die Hochzeit der 
Sobeide appealed to Tcherepnin as the 
foundation for an operatic work. And 
he was fortunate in being able to con- 
fer with von Hofmannsthal in regard 
to reshaping the story for the musical 
stage. Very considerable cuts in the 
text were made, but there were no fur- 
ther alterations with the exception of 
an interpolated ballet which appears in 
the house of Sobeide’s lover. 

Still there remain doubts about the 
dramatic action. It is a danger encoun- 
tered by all those who set von Hof- 
mannsthal’s verses to music, and for the 
reason that these verses contain so much 
melody in themselves that they hardly 
need musical embellishment. Moreover, 


this poetry expresses such a wealth of 
thought that the opera-listemer cannot 
always appreciate it. Ewem Richard 
Strauss has oocasiomally beem the vic- 
tum of these handicaps im the works of 





Skall, Vierme 


Jella von Breen-Fermweld, the Giilistane in 
Toherepmim ss Opera 


von Hoimannsthal which he set to 
TIVUSIC 
Uses Scale of Nime Temes 

Yet, in spate of all thus, Tcherepnin’s 
opera is a work which commands at- 
tention. Usimg a scale of mime notes, 
he magically achiewes a remarkably ex- 
otic color. The greatest part of this 
falls to the orchestra, but mot always to 
the advantage of the simgers, who are 
obliged to master imcredibly difficult 
roles. All these difficulties were over- 
come during many weeks of rehearsal. 

The Volksoper must sobsist at the 
cost of persistent sacrifices om the part 
of the entire persommel, singers, orches- 
tra members and stage hands. Under 
such conditions it is mot always possi- 
ble to produce operas, and it is neces- 
sary to resort t operetias. All the 
greater, then, is the credit due to those 
responsible for such a hazardous under- 
taking as the production of Die Hoch- 
zeit der Sobeade. 

Brahms Festival Pregrams 

Details of programs for the Brahms 
festival, organized by the Gesellschait 
der Musikirewmde amd the Brahms 
Geselischait to commemorate the one 
hundredth anmiversary of the com- 
poser’s birth, are mow made public. 
Concerts will be givem from May 16 
to 21, and the executive authorities 
hope to attract visitors from many di- 
rections, even from America. Railway 
tickets will be sold at a third of the 
usual cost, but omly to patroms who buy 
admission to all the festival perform- 
ances. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler is to conduct. 
Outstanding participants im chamber 
music concerts will be Casals, Himde- 
mith, Huberman and Schmabel. Speeches 
and the choral Fest umd Gedenksprache 
are promised for the first day. Next 
im order, om the following day, will 
come the Reqmem. Chamber programs 
on May 18 and 2D will be built om the 
three trios for piamo and strings and 
the three piamo quartets. The First and 
Third symphomies, the Academic Fes- 
tival and Tragic overtures, played by 
the Philharmomic Orchestra, the Double 
Concerto for wiolim and ‘cello (Huber- 
man and Casals), the Variations on a 
Theme of Haydn, and the Piano Con- 


certo in B Flat (with Artur, Schnabel 
as soloist) are to be heard on May 19 
and 21. 
Brilliant Artists Appear 
Vienna artists who went to Salzburg 
last summer had their attention arrested 


by the sensational success of Julia Nessy 
at a concert conducted by Fritz Busch. 





Skall, Vienna 


Desider Kovacs, Who Had the Part of the 
Husband in Die Hochzeit der Sobeide 


Now this excellent soprano has come 
to Vienna and duplicated the excep- 
trional triumphs won elsewhere. The 
occasion was the concert given annually 
by the Vienna Symphony Orchestra for 
the Bruckner Fund, from which the or- 
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OVATIONS ACCORDED 





Exceptional Demonstrations Are 
Witnessed at Concerts 
He Conducts 


Vienna, April 15.—After the cancel- 
lation of Bruno Walter’s concerts in 
Leipzig and Berlin, he came to Vienna, 
where he was engaged to conduct two 
performances of Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 
phony. And as he had more time at 
his disposal than had been expected, 
Walter was invited by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (regularly conducted by 
Clemens Krauss) to give an extra pro- 
gram. 

As there are Nazi sympathizers in the 
city, disturbances were expected. None 
happened, however ; and Walter was re- 
ceived with such ovations as are rare, 
even in Vienna. At this extra concert 
he both conducted the orchestra and 
played Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor. 
Rosette Anday sang three of the We- 
sendonck-lieder by Wagner, and Mah- 
ler’s First Symphony concluded the pro- 
gram. Walter’s art proved to be, es- 
pecially in Mahler’s work, on the high- 
est pinnacle. He has always been a 
favorite of Viennese audiences, who, 
unfortunately, cannot gratify their de- 
sire to have him conduct more fre- 
quently—preferably in a permanent 
post. 


Still More Enthusiasm 


However, all these ovations were only 
a prelude to what happened at a per- 
formance of the Eighth Symphony, 
given at a festival concert of the Vienna 
Singakademie in celebration of the so- 
ciety’s seventy-fifth anniversary. (The 


chestra benefits. Under the circum- 
stances, it is natural that the best con- 
ductors and artists are engaged and 
that programs are made as attractive 
as possible. 

This year’s concert was conducted by 
Paul Kerby, and had the brilliant Har- 
riet Cohen as piano soloist. Kerby is 
a young Englishman who spends the 
greater part of the twelve months in 
Vienna. He had done much in England 
for Austria, particularly for Salzburg; 
and champions old and new English 
art while he is here. 

At the concert in question Kerby 
conducted some works by Purcell and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, in which 
his success was remarkable. Miss 
Nessy was the soprano of the quartet, 
her associates being members of the 
Vienna Opera. Her art in mastering 
the difficulties of the part assigned to 
her—a part which Beethoven refused 
to simplify as the original exponent, 
Henriette Sontag, begged him to do— 
was astonishing. There is nothing im- 
possible for her in the realm of singing. 
Her voice is an instrument that obeys 
her will and responds to all the de- 
mands she makes on it. 

Earlier in the program, Miss Nessy 
had scored a victory with the aria, 
Mia Speranza Adorata by Mozart, a 
victory similar to the one she had won 
in Salzburg. Since Elisabeth Schu- 
mann we have not heard music by Mo- 
zart sung in the concert hall with such 
perfection. Miss Nessy’s achievement 
places her in the front rank of concert 
singers. 

Miss Cohen’s interpretation of the 
D Minor Concerto of Bach was indi- 
vidual and perfect. 


une 


WALTER IN VIENNA 


formal observance of the jubilee took 
place a few days before at an assembly, 
at which music was performed, and 
which was attended by the President of 
Austria, Frau Alma Mahler and the 
composer’s daughter, and practically 
everybody of musical importance in the 
city.) Before each of the two move- 
ments of the symphony, the audience 
in the completely sold-out hall offered 
evidences of outright passionate devo- 
tion. And when Walter had ended the 
superbly successful performance, the 
ovation lasted for a quarter of an hour. 


Makes Brief Speech 


Finally, Walter felt the necessity of 
saying a few words. He said (and his 
allusions were rather pointed) that in 
the world of music all men were friends 
and brothers; that this was particularly 
the case in Vienna, and that he there- 
fore felt more at home here than else 
where. His brief speech, delivered with 
deep emotion, loosened enthusiasm 
afresh, and it was fully half an hour be- 
fore the lights were extinguished. 

It is difficult to describe the emo- 
tional atmosphere prevailing at the 
Singakademie celebrations and the de- 
votional mood expressed by the soloists 
and by the various assisting choral so 
cieties which, with the Singakademie 
members, made a total of 900 per- 
formers. All these participants joined 
in the demonstrations in Walter’s honor, 
demonstrations of a character not wit- 
nessed here in many years. 

Budapest and London are the next 
cities to hear Walter. He will, unfor 
tunately, not return to Austria until the 
Salzburg Festival. 

Dr. Paut STEFAN 











Dear MusiIcaL AMERICA: 


There is a young man out in Omaha 
who writes to me from time to time. 
And I can say, honestly, that I receive 
no letters that are more illuminating 
than his. He is on the editorial staff 
of the World-Herald, not as music 
critic. But he knows a lot about music 
and letters, has that kind of rounded 
out knowledge and background that 
every one should have, or aim to have, 
and that so few do. 

I think he has tried his hand, or 
better, is trying his hand at operatic 
composition, too, not with the idea of 
having his work sung next season, but 
simply to see what he can do in writing 
for the stage. And he has made a study 
of the various kinds of jazz orchestras, 
going into the subject carefully, tech- 
nically, so that he can distinguish be- 
tween a Louis Armstrong “break” and 
a Duke Ellington introduction, to say 
nothing of a Johnnie Johnson piano 
twister or a Don Bestor croon! 

It was none other than this Omahan, 
his name is Lyle Dowling, who called 
my attention the other day to an article 
which appeared in the April 5 issue of 
the New Republic, an article called 
Overstuffed Opera, written by Lee Si- 
monson. . 

Of course, I’d heard that it had ap- 
peared, but somehow or other I had not 
seen it. Mr. Simonson points out that 
the way opera is given at our Metropoli- 
tan does not fill the bill these days for 
the many who like a less convention- 
alized method of staging. That’s right, 
Mr. Simonson! We are with you there. 
We are among those who have suffered 
long from the Metropolitan’s picture 
postcard scenery and the like. But we 
also object to the kind of thing that 
many modern scenic artists do. That, 
we think, is even further removed from 
the spirit of standard operas than the 


old-fashioned sort of thing that Mr. 


Gatti insists on in his theatre. 

I have never contended that Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza is the greatest impresario in 
operadom, but I do feel that Mr. Simon- 
son is unduly hard on him. He accuses 
Mr. Gatti of practically every fault of 
which a manager can be guilty. 

We know, only too well, that this is 
not so. Says Mr. Simonson: “Its (the 
Metropolitan’s) supposed assets offer 
no basis for reorganization; they are 
entirely frozen and inseparable from 
the Metropolitan’s three greatest liabili- 
ties: first, the rigidly bad taste of Gatti- 
Casazza.” Let’s stop here for a mo- 
ment. I, for one, doubt whether Gatti’s 
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taste is so bad. Mr. Simonson accuses 
him of “complete lack of theatrical im- 
agination, insensibility to any approach 
to style in mise-en-scéne and encourage- 
ment of routine stage direction accord- 
ing to the stalest formulas.” Yes, there 
has been a good deal of “routine stage 
direction” at the Metropolitan, but there 
has also been some very progressive di- 
rection by such men as Ernst Lert a 
few oe ago and Niedecken-Gebhard 
and Sanine the last two years. 

Mr. Simonson complains, too, that 
the “three balconies of cheaper seats 
(are) so high in the air that the public, 
with whom opera is still genuinely pop- 
ular, can see it in the greatest continu- 
ous discomfort only by straining their 
necks, their ears and their eyes.” All 
true, Mr. Simonson, except for your 
contention that opera is still genuinely 
popular with the public. We question 
that. 

Then there is a harsh attack on the 
sets which the Metropolitan has used, 
“replicas of the lowest ebb of nineteenth 
century scene painting as perfected in 
Milan in the 1870's” and a discussion 
of how some modern scene painters 
have been restricted when they have 
worked for the Metropolitan. Mr. Si- 
monson, who ought to know something 
about this (for he is a modern scene 
painter himself), says: “A modern de- 
signer, after executing a setting for the 
Metropolitan, talks as though he had 
managed to escape with his life from a 
Spanish Inquisition.” 

To be sure, the Metropolitan has 
much to learn in the direction of fresh, 
modern scenic investiture, but only in 
the case of the routine repertoire operas 
has it left so much to be desired. There 
has been an improvement in recent 
years in the case of new operas and re- 
vivals, a decided one. Even Mr. Urban 
has improved and that is saying a good 
deal ; for trained architect that he is, he 
has too often seemed more interested in 
the building rather than in the painting 
of his scenes, with the result that much 
that he has done suggests the bulky 
apartment house style of architecture 
in Charlottenburg-Berlin ! 

However, if this provocative article 
stirs the management of the Metropoli- 
tan to do some things along progressive 
lines next season—or will the contribu- 
tion of the Juilliard Foundation bring 
that about anyway ?—it will have served 
some good end. I find a delicious bit 
tucked away in the latter part of the 
article. Mr. Simonson holds forth there 
on the hopelessness of the Metropolitan 
continuing under its present direction, 
but mentions the Juilliard stipulations, 
among them that more students are to 
be allowed to attend dress rehearsals, 
etc. He says: “What, apart from the 
technique of voice production, can stu- 
dents learn from watching routine dress 
rehearsals of unimaginative productions, 
ludicrously costumed, tastelessly staged 
and crudely lighted?” He seems to 
think that the voice production of the 
Metropolitan’s singers is exemplary. Is 
it? That’s the part that makes me 
chuckle. But, I forgot. When a painter 
talks about music (and I guess voice 
production has something to do with 
music, though you’d never think it if 
you listened to some of the voice pro- 
duction I hear every year at the Metro- 
politan and elsewhere), it’s just about 
the same as the average novelist writing 
a musical novel, in which the hero, a 
pianist, is always made to play a violin 
composition or an orchestral piece on 
the piano! 

* = * 
That was an extraordinary demon- 


stration in the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia on Wednesday, April 12, 


when the Bell Laboratories showed to 
an invited audience the results of the 
work done by Dr. Harvey Fletcher and 
Leopold Stokowski. 


Outstanding was the thing which Dr. 
Fletcher calls “auditory perspective,” 
whereby the listener may identify the 
position on the empty stage from which 
the sound seems to come. This position 
is relatively the same as the position oc- 
cupied by the maker of the sound in an- 
other place where the performance is be- 
ing given. 

The possibilities for sonorities greater 
than those obtainable by existing 
orchestral bodies, were also strikingly 
presented, and many other engaging 
matters, doubtless recounted by your 
reporter on another page in this issue. 

Not since the American premiere of 
Wozzeck have so many musical New 
Yorkers boarded the train for the 
Quaker City. The Bell Laboratories 
had special cars for its guests, which 
included such high dignitaries from the 
Metropolitan Opera as Lucrezia Bori, 
Artur Bodanzky, Edward Ziegler, Wil- 
fred Pelletier, Cornelius Bliss and Earle 
R. Lewis; a number of music critics, 
among them Pitts Sanborn; your editor, 
A. Walter Kramer, and your publisher, 
John F. Majeski, John W. Elwood, of 
NBC, Sigmund Spaeth, Deems Tay- 
lor, many engineers and some other 
newspapermen. The results were greatly 
admired by practically every one and 
both Dr. Frank B. Jewett and Mr. 
Stokowski were given warm approval 
at the close of their talks. 

One of my imps tells me that up in 
the ball room of the Academy, where, 
as you know, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra played the demonstration while Mr. 
Stokowski sat in a box at the back of 
the auditorium and managed the “con- 
trols,” the conducting was done by 
Alexander Smallens. It was mighty 
good conducting, too, I want to tell you. 
| heard, too, that at a moment’s notice 
Marjorie Tyre, second harpist of the 
orchestra, assumed the role of first harp- 
ist and, as I heard the performance, | 
can say she did her part admirably. 
Like Edna Phillips, the first harpist, 
who was indisposed, Miss Tyre is a 
Carlos Salzedo artist. From what I 
have heard of the playing of these two 
young women, I am inclined to think 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra has two 
first harpists, if you know what | mean! 


* * * 


I am glad to see the NBC network 
giving time to a fifteen-minute period 
on Friday evenings called Music Is My 
Hobby, which presents before the mi- 
crophone men prominent in other pro- 
fessions. 

The idea came to Walter E. Koons, 
while engaged on a beok entitled What 
is Music? He submitted the plan to the 
broadcasters and since Feb. 24 the 
period has been on the air. It is amaz- 
ing to observe the intense interest taken 
in this feature by the men who are asked 
to appear in it. Thus far Leonard Lieb- 
ling, music critic of the New York 
American, Hubbard Hutchinson, assist- 
ant music critic of the New York 
Times, who was presented as a “non- 
professional composer,” Count Albani, 
antique dealer (husband of the Countess 
Albani, soprano), Hartwell Cabell, cor- 
poration attorney, and Ernest Stein, 
chemist, are some of those who have 
given performances. Mr. Stein devoted 
his appearance to commemorating the 
sixtieth anniversary of the birth of Max 
Reger, pretty serious stuff for an ama- 
teur, I’d say. Mr. Cabell played Chopin 
charmingly, I’m told, and the others, 
too, all did themselves proud. 

Nice idea, I think, making people 
realize that there is more fun in making 
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music yourself than in listening to it. 
Be an active maker of music is the slo- 
gan we ought to adopt. These gifted 
amateurs, whom Mr. Koons has sought 
out and brought to the microphone, all 
agree that music is their greatest re- 
laxation and that they get so much more 
pleasure out of playing than out of 
listening. That’s why they keep it up, 
in spite of their crowded lives in other 
fields. 
* * * 

Many musicians and music lovers 
know of the splendid work done by the 
Musicians Emergency Aid these last 
two years, for they have benefited from 
its activities and realize that in found- 
ing it Walter Damrosch put to his credit 
a very memorable achievement. 

In the Musicians Emergency Aid 
there is a charming lady, who has la- 
bored unceasingly in administering aid. 
She is an artist, a very fine artist, who 
understands the musician’s viewpoint, 
knows his pride, his unwillingness to 
throw himself and his family on a pub- 
lic fund. Her name is Yolanda Méré, 
known to thousands of music lovers for 
her beautiful piano recitals. Her win- 
ning smile has doubtless cheered as 
many musicians in¢distress these last 
two seasons as have her fleet fingers and 
fine musicianship won the favor of mu- 
sic lovers, when she appeared as solo- 
ist with our symphony orchestras and 
in recitals over a period of many years. 
In private life she is Mrs. Hermann 
Irion, wife of Hermann Irion of Stein- 
way & Sons. 

She loves the work of helping others 
less fortunate than herself. You can see 
her any day if you pass through the 
Steinway Building, active in her work 
at the office of the Musicians Emergency 
Aid. She never stops; for she is one 
of those energetic people who are vir- 
tually tireless. My compliments to you, 
Mme. Méré, for your sympathetic 
espousal of a noble cause, says your 
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John Charles Thomas 
to Sing Next Season 
at Metropolitan Opera 





John Charles Thomas, Baritone, Will Be a 
Member of the American Wing of the Metro- 
politan Next Season 


Although not officially confirmed by 
the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera, it was learned last week that 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, will 
become a member of the company next 
season. Mr. Thomas has sung in opera 
in Europe and with the Chicago and 
Philadelphia companies, but has never 
been heard in grand opera in this city, 
although he was a popular star in light 
opera and revue before taking up the 
more serious type of opera. 

Mr. Thomas’s grand opera debut was 
made at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels, and he sang Amfortas in the 
first production there of Parsifal. He 
made his recital debut in Aeolian Hall 
about ten years ago, and has since be- 
come one of the most popular baritones 
of the present day. He will appear next 
month at the Ann Arbor Festival in 
Howard Hanson’s opera, Merry Mount, 
which will have its first stage perform- 
ance at the Metropolitan next season. 





Ruggiero Ricci Gives Benefit Recital at 
the David Mannes School 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, with Paul 
Stassevitch at the piano, gave a recital 
at the David Mannes School on the 
evening of April 19, for the benefit of 
the school’s scholarship fund. 

The program began with a Sonata in 
G Major by Mozart, after which came 
the Mendelssohm Concerto. Saint- 
Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
cioso was in the third group, and the 
final one included the Chopin E Fiat 
Nocturne arranged by Sarasate, a 
Kreisler arrangement of one of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, and Sara- 
sate’s Introduction and Tarantelle. A 
number of encores were added at the 
end of the program. Mr. Stassévitch is 
a member of the faculty of the school. 





New Artists Come Under Friedberg 
Management 

Artists who will come under the man- 
agement of Concert Direction Annie 
Friedberg for the season of 1933-34 
are the Perolé String Quartet; the 
Knickerbocker Singers, a male quartet 
with Stuart Ross, pianist, founder and 
conductor; René Le Roy, flutist, and 
Sheridan Russell, ‘cellist. Elisabeth 
Schumann will return for appearances 
in recitals and with orchestras under 
Miss Friedberg’s management. 
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FLORENCE SCHEDULE 
WILL BE EXTENSIVE 


Festival Programs to Include 
Many Events in Connection 
With Congress 


Fiorence, April 15.—Verdi’s early 
opera Nabucco has been chosen as the 
work for the opening, on April 22, ot 
the Florence Musical Festival, which is 
to be held in connection with the first 
International Congress of Music. Other 
operas to be given in the course of the 
festival are Donizetti’s Lucrezia. Bor- 
gia, Spontini’s La Vestale, Falstaff by 
Verdi, Rossini’s La Cenerentola and | 
Puritani by Bellini. : 

Conductors are to be Victor de 5a- 
bata, Bernardino Molinari, Tullio Sera- 
fin, Vittorio Gui, Gino Marinuzzi and 
Fernando Previtali. Singers engaged 
include Rosa Ponselle, Toti Dal Monte, 
Conchita Supervia, Rosa Raisa, Gina 
Cigna, Laura Pasini, Giannina Arangi 
Lombardi, Gianna Pederzini, Elvira 
Casazza, Ebe Stignani, Beniamino 
Gigli, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Dino Bor- 
gioli, Ezio Pinza, Carlo Geleffi, Gia- 
como Rimini, Tancredi Pasero, Piero 
Biasini, Ernesto Badini and Mario 
Basiola. 





Operas and Plays 


All the operas are to be performed 
in the Vittorio Emanuele Il Comunal 
Theatre, with the exception of La Ce- 
nerentola, which will be presented in 
the Pergola. 

There will also be performances of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and the 
Fifteenth Century mystery play Santa 
Uliva. The Shakespeare play will be 
staged in the amphitheatre of the Bo- 
boli Gardens; Santa Ulivia will be per- 
formed in the immense cloister of the 
Church of Santa Croce. The stage di- 
rection of operas and plays will be in 
the hands of Jacques Copeau, Carl 
Ebert, Giovacchino Forzano, Max Rein- 
hardt and Guido Salvini. 

The International Congress of Music, 
to be held in the Vecchio Palace from 
April 30 to May 4, is designated as ‘‘a 
meeting of musicians and critics who 
operate in the spirit of today and are 
attentive and sensitive to every new 
form and tendency of contemporary 
art.” 

Topics for Discussion 


Subjects for discussion and speakers 
will be: 

Music Criticism. Gaetano Cesari, 
Milan; Karl Holl, Frankfort on the 
Main; Guido Pannain, Naples, and 
Luiga Ronga, Rome. 

The Creation and Interpretation of 
Music. Guido M. Gatti, Florence; Al- 
fredo Parente, Naples; Boris de Schloe- 
zer, Paris. 

Tendencies of Contemporary Opera. 
Paul Bekker, Carl Ebert, Alfred Ein- 
stein, Berlin; Ferrucio Bonavia, Lon- 
don; Andrea della Corte, Turin; Al- 
fred Machabey, Paris; Gastone Rossi 
Doria, Rome; Roger Sessions, New 
York. 

Radio, Sound Film, Gramophone and 
Music. Max Butting, Herbert Fleis- 
cher, Leo First, Ludwig Koch, Berlin; 
André Coeuroy, Emile Vuillermoz, 
Paris; Adriano Lualdi, Milan, Luigi 
Colacicchi, Rome; Basil Maine, London 
(correspondent for MusicaL AMER- 
1cA); Massimo Mila, Turin; R. Aloys 
Mooser, Geneva; Hans  Rosbaud, 
Frankfort. 

Diffusion of Musical Culture and In- 
ternational Exchanges. Alfredo Ca- 
sella, Rome; Edward J. Dent, Cam- 
bridge; Henry Pruniéres, Paris; Dr. 





‘Two Principals in a Festival Opera 


OTTO EERE TONNER 








Josephine Antoine, Who Sang the Part of 

Carolina in the Juilliard School's Production 

of Cimarosa's The Secret Marriage at the 
Washington Festival 


Julius Huehn, Who Was Count Robinson 

in the Cimarosa Work Which, on April 23, 

Opened the Annual Chamber Music Event 
Sponsored by the Coolidge Foundation 





Paul Stefan, Vienna (correspondent for 
MusIcaL AMERICA). 

The Florence Symphony Orchestra 
will be conducted by Vittorio Gui. 

An exhibition of string instruments is 
to include ancient and modern speci- 
mens furnished by conservatories in 
Florence, Naples, Milan and Parma, the 
Este Gallery of Modena, the Brescia 
Museum, the Brussels Museum and 
from the collection of Rudolph Wur- 
litzer in New York. 

The congress is under the patronage 
of the Princess of Piedmont. Ugo 
Oietti is president of the executive com- 
mittee, and Guido M. Gatti the secre- 
tary. Umberto Giordano, Pietro Mas- 
cagni, Ottorino Respighi, Don Lorenzo 
Perosi and Giuseppe Mule are prominent 
among members of the honorary com- 
mittee. 





Lazar S. Samoiloff Presents Students 
in Hollywood 

Los Anceves, April 20.—Lazar S. 
Samoiloff, teacher of singing, presented 
artist students in recital in the Holly- 
wood High School on April 15. The 
program included excerpts from Rigo- 
letto, Aida, Manon, Tannhauser and 
The Marriage of Figaro, Kramer’s The 
Crystal Gazer, and Pleading; Cadman’s 
Song of Life; Stars, by Ware; Curran’s 
Life, and works by Liebling, Strauss, 
Bond, Jacques Wolfe and other com- 
posers. 

Taking part were the Samoiloff Trio, 
Anuta Nova, Elinor Morris, Olga Dane, 
Bara Bach, Foster Rucker and Bonita 
Fitzi. Gerhardt Dorn, organist, as- 
sisted. Constance Piper and Alberto 
Conti were at the piano. 





Rita Neve to Give New York Recital 
Rita Neve, pianist, who is to give a 
New York recital in the Caruso The- 
atre on the evening of May 17, assisted 
by Lucille Berthon, lyric soprano, has 
been actively engaged with numerous 
appearances. One of these was a recital 
at the home of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire in London. In New York Miss 
Neve was heard under the auspices of 
the Music Society of New York in the 
Hotel Gotham on April 4, and was 
presented by the Shakespeare Society 
in Roerich Hall on April 22. An ap- 
pearance at the Castle School in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., was made on April 17. 


BALTIMORE GREETS 
WASHINGTON FORCES 


Series by National Symphony Is 
Arranged for Season of 
1933-34 


BALtrimoreE, April 20.—The National 
Symphony Orchestra of Washington, 
conducted by Dr. Hans Kindler, paid 
its first official visit to Baltimore on 
April 5 and received prolonged applause 
from the discriminating audience which 
assembled in the Lyric. Dr. Kindler’s 
interpretations of Franck’s Symphony, 
the Overture to Der Freischiitz, ex- 
cerpts from Die Meistersinger and 
works by Moussorgsky and Brahms 
were sincere and convincing, notable 
for virility, balance of tone and rhyth- 
mic vigor. 

Through the enterprise of Elizabeth 
Ellen Starr, local advisor for the or- 
chestra, wide-spread interest in the en- 
semble had been aroused. This interest 
is being shaped into a definite plan 
whereby the orchestra, through its man- 
ager C. C. Cappel, will give an ex- 
tended series of concerts in the season 
of 1933-34, with a local subscription 
list assured. 

Celebrities Welcomed 

When Ignace Jan Paderewski ap- 
peared on the stage of the Lyric on 
April 4 the audience rose to greet him, 
and his playing stirred deep emotion. 
The recital was under the management 
of William A. Albaugh. Yehudi Menu- 
hin’s violin recital, given on April 7 
with Artur Balsam at the piano, was 
an event that will linger in the memory. 

Elsa Baklor, soprano, accompanied by 
Virginia Castelle, and Amos Allen, pi- 
anist, appeared before the Baltimore 
Music Club in the Hotel Emerson on 
April 8. Ralph Errolle, tenor, was the 
guest speaker. FRAanz C. BoRNSCHEIN 








Jagel Appears at Symphony Concerts in 
Orange and Montclair 

Frederick Jagel was engaged to ap- 
pear as tenor soloist with the New Jer- 
sey Orchestra, conducted by René Pol- 
lain, at concerts in Orange and Mont- 
clair, in the week of April 16. In May 
he will be heard at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival. 








Influence of Singing Teachers 
Has Had Effect on Students 
with Knowledge of Musician- 
ship, Who Now Join Choral 
Ensembles and Perform 
Worth-while Compositions 


T= progress that has been made in 
college glee clubs in the last ten 
years may be traced to the country’s 
singing teachers, in the opinion of Al- 
fred M. Greenfield, conductor of the 
New York University Glee Club, which 
will take part for the third consecutive 
season in the performance of Bach’s 
Mass in B Minor to be given by the 
Oratorio Society of New York in Car- 
negie Hall on May 2. Albert Stoessel 
will conduct, and soloists are to be 
Louise Lerch, Rose Bampton, Dan Grid- 
ley and Frederic Baer. 

Mr. Greenfield, who is assistant con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Society, has 
been an ardent advocate of better music 
for college groups from his umversity 
days, when, as a student leader he first 
became associated with the organization 
he now conducts. And the success of 
the New York University Glee Club, 
winner this year and in 1931 of the 
Intercollegiate Glee Club Contest, may 
be traced to his guidance. 

“Fifteen years ago it would have been 
unheard-of for a group of undergradu- 
ates to attempt the B Minor Mass,” he 
says. “No young man seriously study- 
ing music would descend to joining the 
barber-shop chorus known as a glee 
club in those days. His teacher would 
not have allowed it. Now, with teach- 
ers concurring in the opinion that choral 
work is not harmful to the voice, we 
can get the pick of music students in 
the college, young men who have some 
knowledge of musicianship.” 


Strengthening Bonds 


In answer to the criticism of alumni 
or undergraduates who assert that the 
glee club has forfeited an important 
social or recreational function in under- 
taking the presentation of fine music. 
Mr. Greenfield says that, on the con- 
trary, a closer bond exists between in- 
dividuals of the group than in the past, 
since they are drawn together by mu- 
tual efforts toward a perfect per- 
formance. The higher type of student 
is welcomed to the glee club, because 
the ensemble is frequently called upon 
to represent the university—not only 
musically, but socially—at club concerts, 
and in other universities and institu- 
tions. 

For many of the members of his 
chorus, participation in the Bach work 
with the Oratorio Society each spring 
becomes the climax of the season, Mr. 
Greenfield declares. The three hour 
performance, starting at 7:30 p. m. with 
a half-hour intermission at 9 o'clock, 
is not looked upon as a task but as one 
of the most worth-while events of the 
vear. 





Bearns Composition Prizes Awarded by 
Columbia University 

For the second time in five years, 
Samuel Barber of Philadelphia, a 
nephew of Louise Homer, has received 
the Joseph H. Bearns composition prize 
of $1,200, according to a statement made 
by Frank D. Fackenthal of Columbia 
University 

The prize, conferred annually by the 
university for a work in the larger form, 
was bestowed on Mr. Barber for an 
overture entitled The School for Scan- 
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dal. The second Bearns prize of $900, 
for works in a smaller form, was won 
by Roland J. Leich of Philadelphia with 
Songs to Five Poems by Housman and 
Variations for string quartet. An ad- 
ditional $900 prize was voted to Paul 
Nordoff of New York for his Prelude 
and Variations for piano. 

Judges were Daniel Gregory Mason, 
chairman; Dr. Frank Damrosch, Seth 
Bingham, Adolfo Betti and David 
Mannes. 

The Bearns prizes were established in 
1928 under the will of the late Lillia M. 
Bearns to aid American composers be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five. 





Concerts and Lectures to be Given at 
Juilliard Summer School 

Daily concerts and lectures will be 
given at the Juilliard Summer School of 
Music for its students and the summer 
school students at Columbia University. 
The Tuilliard Summer School, inaug- 
uarated last year by Dr. John Erskine. 
president of the Juilliard School of 
Music, will be under the directorship 
of George A. Wedge. 

Among the artists who will give pro- 
grams are Katherine Bacon, James 
Friskin and Sascha Gorodnitzki, pian- 
ists; Fraser Gange, baritone; the Musi- 
eal Art Quartet, and Hugh Porter, or- 
ganist. Lecturers will include Dr. Ers- 
kine, Dr. James FE. Mursell, Bernard U. 
Taylor and George Gartlan. 


CINCINNATI'S MAY 
FESTIVAL SCHEDULE 


Six Programs Will Bring Works 
of Many Types—Soloists 
to Be Notable 


CincINNATI, April 20.—Six pro- 
grams are enumerated on the schedule 
arranged for the thirteenth Cincinnati 
May Festival, of which Eugene Goos- 
sens is the director. The list is as 
follows: 

Tuesday evening, May 2. Samson, 
by Handel. Soloists: Emily Roosevelt, 
Margaret Matzenauer, Kathryn Meisle, 
Robert Steele, Ezio Pinza, Herbert 
Gould and Joseph Schenke. 

Wednesday evening, May 3. The 
Mass in B Minor, by Bach, with a 
children’s chorus, trained by Alfred 
Haartzel, assisting. Soloists: Grete 
Stueckgold, Mme. Matzenauer, Richard 
Crooks and Mr. Pinza. 

Thursday afternoon, May 4. The 
Overture to Don Giovanni, Serenade 
for wind instruments, and three arias, 
by Mozart. Soloist, Mme. Stueckgold; 
violin obbligato by Emil Heermann. 
Rhapsody for male chorus, and First 
Symphony, by Brahms. Soloist, Miss 
Meisle. 

Friday evening, May 5. Excerpts 
from Die Meistersinger, by Wagner. 
Soloists: Miss Roosevelt, Mr. Crooks, 
Dan Beddoe and Mr. Gould. Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast, by Walton. Soloist, Mr. 
Gould. 

Saturday afternoon, May 6. Beeth- 
oven program. First Symphony; Ade- 
laide, sung by Mr. Beddoe. Ninth Sym- 
phony. Soloists: Miss Roosevelt, Miss 
Meisle, Mr. Beddoe and Mr. Pinza. 

Saturday evening, May 6. The 
Damnation of Faust, by Berlioz. Solo- 
ists: Mme. Matzenauer, Mr. Steel, Mr. 
Gould and Robert J. Thuman. 











Spring Festival to be Held in Berlin 

Berwin, April 15.—The Berlin Spring 
Music Festival, which was abandoned 
about three years ago, is to be resumed 
again this year. According to prelimi- 
nary statements made by the Prussian 
Ministry of Fine Arts, Hans Pfitzner 
will conduct performances of Elektra 
at the State Opera, Richard Strauss will 
conduct his Salomé, and there will be 
special Brahms concerts conducted by 
Wilhelm Furtwangler and Gustav 
Havermann. G. ve C. 


ll 


DETROIT OPERA TO 
GIVE THREE WORKS 


Jack and the Beanstalk, Carmen 
and Robin Hood Will Be 
Performed 


Detroit, April 20.—The Detroit 
Civic Opera Company’s season in Or- 
chestra Hall will be held from May 2 
to 13 with Thaddeus Wronski as execu- 
tive and producing director. Jack and 
the Beanstalk is to be given on May 2 
and 6 under the baton of Gregory Ash- 
man. Fulgenzio Guerrieri will con- 
duct Carmen on May 5. Robin Hood on 
May 10 and 13 will be conducted by Mr. 
Wronski. 

Among the guest artists are to be 
Ethel Fox, Joan Peebles, Alma Mil- 
stead, Marian Selee, Ruby Mercer, Ed- 
ward Molitore, Giuseppe Interrante, 
Forest Huff, Roderic Cross, Raymond 
Middleton, Warren L. Terrey and 
Charles E. Galagher. Members of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra will also 
take part. 





Cadman Gives Program 


Charles Wakefield Cadman gave a 
program of his music at the Colony 
Club on April 12. Of chief interest was 
the new Sonata in G for violin and 
piano, played by the composer and 
Beatrice Griffin, Detroit artist, and re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Mr. Cadman 
played a movement from his Sonata in 
A; and also gave From the Village, 
from the Thunderbird Suite; To a Van- 
ishing Race (on a Navajo theme); the 
Marche Grotesque, and To a Comedian 
from the Hollywood Suite. Gracia Hen- 
tel. soprano of Saginaw, Mich., sang the 
Spring Song of the Robin Woman from 
Shanewis, and other works, with Mr. 
Cadman at the piano. 

The American Little Symphony, Val- 
vert Coffey, conductor, presented an in- 
teresting program of French music on 
April 11 at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Works by Massenet, Saint-Saéns, De- 
bussy, Ravel and Lalo were on the list. 
Lois Johnston sang the Air of Lia from 
L’Enfant Prodigue; and Mischa Kot- 
tler and Edward Bredshall were heard 
in Saint-Saéns’s Variations on a Theme 
of Beethoven for two pianos. 

HerMAN WISE 


FESTIVAL IS HELD 
BY BETHANY COLLEGE 





Annual Programs at Lindsborg, Kan. 
Include Messiah and Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passion 


Linpsporc, Kan., April 20.—The 
fifty-second annual Messiah Festival 
held by Bethany College began on 
April 9 and continued until Easter Sun- 
day. 

Handel’s Messiah was sung the first 
day for the 152nd time by the Bethany 
College Chorus of 500 under the baton 
of Hagbard Brase and repeated on 
Faster Sunday. The schedule for Good 
Friday included Bach’s The Passion 
According to St. Matthew. There were 
also concerts by the Bethany Symphony 
Orchestra of seventy members under 
the leadership of Arthur H. Uhe, and 
the Bethany College Band which is led 
by Hjalmar Wetterstrom. 

Guest soloists were Dorothy Bowen, 
soprano; Georgia Graves, contralto: 
Frederic Jencks, tenor, and Clifford 
Bloom, bass, who were heard in re- 
citals as well. Arvid Wallin is the 
accompanist for the chorus. 

Contests for instrumental and voice 
ensembles and soloists were held in the 
course of the week. 
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Local and Visiting Orchestras End New York Seasons 





Koussevitzky Closes Boston 
Series with Fine Pair of Con- 
certs—Stokowski Plays Vivid 
Performance of Sacre du Prin- 
temps—Toscanini Gives Pre- 
miere of New Violin Concerto 
with Heifetz as Soloist and 
Introduces Martucci Sym- 
phony — Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony Completes Season 


LTHOUGH the season is now closing, 
<\. rchestral concerts have been on a 
high level of excellence. The Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco Concerto, with Heifetz as soloist, 
was well received at its world premiere. 
The Sibelius Concerto played by Zimbalist 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra proved one 
of the most agreeable features of the late 
season. 
Heifetz Plays Brahms Concerto 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. (C. H.) April 5, 
evening. 
Brandenburg Seagete, - 6 in B Fiat. . Bach 
Concerto in D, Op. Brahms 


The Tempest, Fantasy for een Te 
(First Time by the Society) 

Prelude to Die Meistersinger...... Wagner 

In length and in sheer musicality, the 
Brahms Concerto occupied first place on 
this unusually provocative program, a list 
compounded with more feeling for variety 
and interest than Mr. Toscanini some- 
times reveals. Playing to an accompani- 
ment that perfectly matched his cleanly 
modeled and aristocratic style, Mr. Heifetz 
again displayed those qualities of tone, 
rhythm, beautiful phrasing and masterly 
technique that have brought him eminence, 
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Apeda 

Under the Baton of Willem Willeke the 

Orchestra of the Institute of Musical Art 
Was Heard in an Interesting Program 


and that won him thunderous applause at 
this performance. If one could have wished 
for an occasionally broader line, a deeper 
penetration into the grandeur this music 
contains, and a greater emphasis on cer- 
tain strong features, particularly in the 
first and third movements, there was still 
the grave and tender beauty of the sec- 
ond movement for compensation, and a 
high nobility of purpose and execution 
throughout. 

Two of the works played might be re- 
garded almost as novelties, so seldom are 
they heard. The Bach, which employs 
only violas, ’cellos (in place of viole da 
gamba), string basses and a clavier, had 
an objective performance that allowed its 
particular worth to shine out, although in 
the first movement, the accompaniment in 
the lower strings completely overshadowed 
the thin and plaintive tones of the violas— 
but this may have been true only in the 
part of the auditorium from which this 
reviewer listened. 

Tchaikovsky’s little heard attempt to set 
forth Shakespearean characters, moods and 
natural phenomena in terms of ‘sound fared 
better in presentation but worse in an 
estimation of content. Where he suc- 
ceeded in Romeo and Juliet, he failed in 
The Tempest, and one can understand why 
this piece has been neglected. Its empti- 
ness, its shallowness and frustration were 
the more apparent when succeeded by the 
glowing marvels of the Meistersinger Pre- 
lue, which was a thrilling climax to a 
variegated evening. 


Markevitch Novelty Introduced 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. (C. H.) April 6, evening. 

Rebus: An Ima ry Ballet . .Markevitch 

(First Time in America) 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
es Williams 

1 in C Minor ....Brahms 

Reports from Paris of the unt of 
“a new Mozart” in the person of twenty- 
years-old Igor Markevitch aroused curi- 
osity as to the first appearance of any music 
of his on an orchestral program in New 
York. On one point at least the curi- 
osity of the audience was fully satisfied. 
Prodigy though this young Russian may 
be, he is not another Mozart. His Rebus 
attested audacious mastery of the orchestra 
and of the rapidly aging new polytony. He 
combined raucous voices in a highly com- 
plicated structure with a relentless and 
reckless abandon, coupled with a mathe- 
matical skill in the handling of his mu- 
sical figures. To call this a fugal struc- 
ture might be to insult the ancients. None 
of their rules would have been remotely 
applicable. But it was music of many 
tracks with a Honegger locomotive puffing 
industriously along each track. There was 
no lack of steam, no lack of go. But in 
taking as his cue the French proverb, 
“Poverty is no vice,” and basing on each 
word of this proverb a movement—as, per 
example, Jig of the Noes or Fugue of 


Symphony No. 


the Vices—the composer seemed to be 
presenting an elaborate justification of his 
own poverty—that of ideas. Perhaps one 
will turn up in his next experiment. He 
could afford to trade a few rhythms—he 
is not poor in these—for even a second- 
hand theme. 

The new work was played with much 
energy and no little skill. More profit- 
able was the polished rformance ac- 
corded the Vaughan Williams work, one 
of the worthiest products of contemporane- 
ous English composition, with its modal 
melody and its luxurious writing for the 
strings. The symphony was Brahms plus 
Koussevitzky—which means that there 
were details for argument among the 
Brahmins along with beautiful playing. 


Musical Art Spring Concert 


Orchestra of the Institute of Musical 
Art of the Juilliard School of Music, 
Willem Willeke, conductor. Soloist, Billy 
Masselos, pianist. (J. S. A.) April 7, eve- 
ning. 

Overture to The Magic Flute...... Mozart 
Concerto in B Flat, Op. 19...... Beethoven 
r. Masselos 

Prelude to Act III, Die Meistersinger 

agner 
1, in C Minor, Op. 68 
Brahms 

The playing of the orchestra was well 
balanced, the lace-like Mozart work being 
especially well handled. In the accompani- 
ment to the concerto the ensemble was kept 
thoroughly under control by Mr. Wil- 
leke. The symphony, somewhat heavy 
pabulum for a student body, was credit- 
ably performed. D. 


Roussel-Sibelius-Tchaikovsky 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. (C.H.) April 8, afternoon. 

Pe a, OO cd caviar cet esead Roussel 

Symphony No. 7, Op. 108.......... Sibelius 

Symphony No. 5, in E Minor, Op. 64 

Tchaikovsky 

This was Mr. Koussevitzky’s final ap- 
pearance of the season. The Roussel work 
has been played here sundry times before, 
more times, perhaps, than its musical con- 
tent merits. In spite of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
finely proportioned performance, it sounded 
mediocre in substance and blatant in in- 
strumentation. 

_ Just what the emotional and spiritual 
significance of the Sibelius work may be, 
was not disclosed. This is music that re- 
auires long and contemplative study with 
both the brain and the ear. It sounded 
rich and strange, and if not altogether 
consecutive, its superb harmonic structure 
and the sombre magnificence of its scor- 
ing made it an experience of great beauty 
under the Russian conductor’s baton. 

The Tchaikovsky was beautifully played, 
even though one might take exception to 
an occasional individualistic’ bit of inter- 
pretation. The conductor was given an 
ovation at the end of the concert. 


Two More Beethoven Symphonies 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. (C. H.) April 
9, afternoon. 

All Beethoven Program 
Symphony No. 6, in F, Pastoral 
Symphony No. 5, in C Minor 

In sélecting these two symphonies for 
the same program, Mr. Toscanini showed 
astuteness as well as musicianship. This 
was attested by the size of the audience 
and by the enthusiasm with which it ap- 
plauded the two popular works. 

If there were any choice in the per- 
formance, the Pastoral was perhaps the 
more rewarding of the two. Whether the 
reading of the Fifth was Italianate or 
Teutonic—a point which has been raised 
—seems unimportant. It was a superb 
rendition of one of the world’s favorite 
orchestral works. One might let criticism 
go at that. 


Paderewski, Composer and Soloist 
Musicians Symphony, Ernest Schelling, 
guest conductor. Soloist, Ignace Jan Pad- 


Symphony No. 
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Efrem Zimbalist Played the Sibelius Violin 
Concerto with the Philadelphia Orchestre 


Under Stokowski 
erewski, pianist. (M. O. H.) April 10, 
evening. 
Symph in B Mimor...... ....Paderewski 
Geeaute ta A Minor, nen anitead Schumann 


Mr. Paderewski 

There are few soloists who can bring 
out an audience of the size that crowded 
the Metropolitan to hear this program. 
The symphony seemed somewhat long and, 
as a symphony, not of extraordinary in- 
terest, but the concerto proclaimed its 
deathless youth under the fingers of Mr. 


Paderewski. It was a magnificent per- 
formance. 
Mr. Schelling’s conducting was sympa- 


thetic in both the symphony and the con- 
certo. D. 


Zimbalist Triumphs in Sibelius Concerte 
with Philadelphians 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor. Soloist, Efrem Zim- 
alist, violinist. (C. H.) April 11, evening. 

Overture, The Russian Easter, Op.36 

Rimsky-K orsako# 

Concerto in D Minor, Op. 47... ...Sibelius 

Mr. Zimbalist 

Le Sacre du Printemps. ..... 

Brilliancy at the expense of many things 
was achieved in the Rimsky overture. Piz- 
zicato passages in the ‘cellos were snapped 
sforzando far in excess of their composer's 
intention, thus destroying the pitch of the 
notes plucked, a mannerism which Mr 
Stokowski has acquired recently. Equally 
destructive is his treatment of blaring brass 
chords followed by pseudo-magical decre- 
scendi,. an effect for the groundlings, of 
course, already become a mannerism 

The Sacre had a magnificent presenta- 
tion, by far the best heard in New York 
in some time, though it was not Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s best. He was too much occupied 
with the printed score before him. As 
observed repeatedly by this writer, memory 
conducting holds good for the Philadelphia 
leader these days only with such pieces as 
he chooses to conduct without score! 

The highest point of interest was the 
Sibelius Concerto. Mr. Zimbalist’s puissant 
art was at its noblest in this superb music, 
to which he gave himself wholeheartedly. 
without any thought of a personal success 
The result was that his audience recog- 
nized his selflessness, reveled in the music 
and the towering performance given and 
accorded him ovations after every move- 
ment. Mr. Stokowski’s share in the con- 
certo was an important one, executed with 
that ardor which he brings to the musik 
of Sibelius. A. 


New Castelnuovo-Tedesco Concerto 
Introduced by Heifetz 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist. (C. H.) April 13, eve- 
ning. 

Overture to Anacreon.... . -Cherubini 

Second Concerto (1 Profeti) 

Castelnuovwo- Tedesco 
Mr ay | 
(First Performance Anywhere) 
Prelude to Parsifal; Good Friday Spell from 


(Continued on page 25) 








Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, 
Representative of His “Theo- 
retical” Composition, Given in 
Stage Form—Mina Hager Im- 
pressive as Soloist—Stokowski 
Conducts Small Ensemble — 
Russian Film with Shostako- 
vitch Music Hailed 


FoR the benefit of its composers’ fund 

the League of Composers presented 
on Sunday evening, April 16, at the 
Town Hall, a hearing of Schénberg’s 
Pierrot Lunaire and the Russian film 
Odna (Alone). 

In the Schénberg work, which the 
League brought forward some years ago 
with Greta Torpadie, a departure was 
made this time in offering it as a stage 
production. The setting was an effective 
enough one by Robert Edmond Jones, 
who also designed the Pierrot costume 





Lincoln 


Robert Edmond Jones, Who Designed the 
Setting and the Costume for Schénberg's 
Pierrot 


worn by Mina Hager, the soloist. The 
stage director was Louis Simon. Lec- 
pold Stokowski conducted an ensemble 
of picked players from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, seated unobtrusively at the 
left of the stage. 

The years have dealt none too kindly 
with Schénberg’s music. Not that it has 
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Composers’ League Gala List Includes Music and Film 





Arnold Schénberg, Whose Pierrot Lunaire 
Came to Theatrical Life in a League of 
Composers Program 


become dated. It is still as “modern,” 
to use that dreadful word, as when we 
first heard it. One must realize that it 
was written more than twenty years 
ago, at a time when the now called 
“new music” was as yet unborn. Schén- 
berg, the innovator, set himself the im- 
possible task of finding musical expres- 
sion for twenty-one of Otto Erich Har- 
tleben’s German translations of Albert 
Giraud’s original poems. These poems, 
covering a wide range, the composer 
has attempted to reflect by means of 
his “Sprechstimme,” a strange concep- 
tion of speaking voice with something 
of the intonation of the singing voice, 
Schénberg’s own idea, which he has 
carried out by writing the actual notes 
for his “Sprechstimme,’ which, how- 
ever, he does not wish sung! 


Built on Illogical Foundation 


This inconsistency is but one indica- 
tion of the illogical foundation on which 
Pierrot Lunaire is built. The combina- 
tions of instruments vary with each 
poem, all the way from flute, violin, 
piano (and ’cello at the end) in the first, 
to bass clarinet, viola, ’cello and piano 
in the thirteenth, and in others clarinet 
and piano and even flute alone. 

No hope for this music as we look 
at it in perspective. When Schénberg 
in his first period did his Gurre-Lieder, 





despite their derivative passages, there 
was a bright future before him. In the 
first String Quartet, Op. 7, was simi- 
larly reason for believing in his crea- 
tive power, even more so the second 
String Quartet, Op. 10, with soprano, 
on the Stefan George poems, Litanei and 
Entriickung. With Pierrot Lunaire the 
cerebral searcher is revealed, a man who 
thinks instead of feels. This was his 
Op. 21 and since then his new works, 
with few exceptions, have been succes- 
sively examples of what happens when 
composition becomes a theoretical pro- 
cedure. 
Mina Hager Scores 


Mr. Stokowski applied his meticu- 
lous care to the score and extracted 
every drop of brittle shallowness from 





Mina Hager, as Schénberg's Moonstruck 
Pierrot in the League of Composers 
Presentation 


the combinations. Miss Hager deserves 
credit in high degree for her artistic 
treatment of the “Sprechstimme,” a 
fatiguing duty which she executed 
superbly. She was more the narrator 
than the actress, despite the staging ot 
the work. This I feel was a mistake, 
for if the piece is to be staged as it was 
here, the Pierrot should act more than 
Miss Hager did. But I do not believe 
it should be staged at all. It is neither 
necessary nor does it add anything to 
the illusion. Hats off to Miss Hager 





iS 


for her achievement, one that was sim 
gularly sincere and timely comtroilied, 

Shostakovitch’s Whusx imgresses 

1 spoke im Musocw: Axoce of the 
film ‘Odna, when I saw it lhst year at 
the Cameo Thestre, calling attention 
to the unique music winch Donte Shos- 
takovitch composed fior it. I still main- 
tain that this is trail finest mew 
music for a film that anweme has writ- 
ten, which my reheanme the otter even- 


tine 


ing only served t. confimm. Why was 
the opening scene ¢imonated! 7 
\. Warmer Krawer 





BROOKLYN CHORUSES 
GIVE SPRING LISTS 


Morning Cheral and Chaminade 
Club Appear im Admirable 
Ooncerts 
Brookuyn, Apri] J0—Genm Brans 

combe'’s choral cycle 
World, was fextered at the 


unit yt the 

De sprinme con 
cert of the Mornme Chorall, Herlert 
Stavely Sammond,, conductor, in 
\cademy of Music an Apmil & 
program, which conchudied the onganiza 
tion’s fourteenth sexson, was given with 
Frederic Baer, haritome, amd Everett 
Tutchings, pianist, as assisting artists 
The Choral's accompanist is Adm Zeller 


the 
The 


All the participants were mit ap- 
plauded 

The Chamimuadk Theiss thintty-fiith 
season was brogett tm « lrilliant close 
in ‘the Academy on Agmi 1%. Choral 
works were led bv Nome. Emma Rich 
ardson-Kouster, woth \omneliae rity 
Clarke as accompunsit. Nelkom Edily 
was ‘tthe applauded quest soloist 

Works by Brattems anil Rinrsiky-Kor 
sakoff and Vauetam Williams's Fan 
tasia on a theme by Tallis formed) the 
season's Jast program thy tie Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge 


- 


Koussevitzky on Agmi 
The Boston Sunpihomy assisted! at the 


final program im The Eijoyment of 
Music lecture seres givem by Olin 
Downes on April 5, works yr Gluck. 
Mozart, Beethoven andl Strauss being 
played Pair Devo 





Mrs. Haerrisen-Irvirme Entertains for 


Dremetc Onite 
Mrs. |]. Harrison-irwne was hostess 
at a tea on April 13 im ber Carnegie 
Hall studio for Baors Mantle, dramatic 
critic and author. NManw promment mu- 
sical and theatrical peepie were present. 
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A pianist of flowering genius.”—New York Evening Post 


“An artist whom one would like to hear more of.” 


| 
masculine in its power and assertiveness.” 


“Not only a splendid artist but a versatile and charming musician.” 
—Times-Picayune, New Orleans, Jan. 31, 1933. 
“A performance of large grasp, confident virility, and temperamental drive.” 

—New York American, Dec. 13, 1932 
Management: NBC Artists Service, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 


—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, Jan. 11, 1933 
“A brilliant, effective, highly fluent performance of Strauss’s ‘Burleske’.” 
—New York Herald Tribune, Oct. 26, 1932 


“Considerable poise and authority. Her execution is still clean, and her style strong and 
—New York Times, Dec. 13, 1932. 


—— 


Steinway Piano 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 25, 1933 


Quaker City Hears Uncut Parsifal 


Given in Three 


Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Members of Numerous Chor- 
uses Appear in Performances 
Having Unique Interest—Solo- 
ists are Admired—Stravinsky’s 
Le Sacre and Sibelius’s Violin 
Concerto Played—Motet Choir 
Sings Sacred Works 


PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—The 
inauguration of a Parsifal Festival 
which Leopold Stokowski stated he 
hoped might become an annual Lenten 
event occupied the attention of Phila- 
delphia Orchestra audiences for three 
days. The score was given sectionally 
in concert form and without cuts on 
March 31, April 1 and 3, as follows: 
Friday Afternoon 


Prelude 
Scene I. In 


Gra 
Scene II. In he Hall of the Castle of 
the Holy Grail 
Saturday Evening 
ACT II 





ACT I 
A Domain of the Holy 


Prelude 

In the Keep of Klingsor’s Magic Castle 
In the Garden of =~ ” eesenamens 
Interlude ACT I 

Finale. In the Hall -s the Holy Grail 


Monday Evening 
ACT III 
Preiude 
Scene I. Landscape in the Domain of 
the Holy Grail 
Scene II. In the Hall of the Holy Grail 

Parsifal without cuts creates various 
reactions. To an entrepreneur in the 
unusual like Mr. Stokowski, it meant 
something worth doing; and he and his 
adjunct forces did it well. To the 
perfect Wagnerites, if there are many 
or any left at this late date, it meant 
perfection. Not a sacred note was miss- 
ing. Like Shakespeare, Mr. Stokowski 
never blotted (i.¢e., expunged) a line. 

Missed the Stage Action 

To which the retort of many who 
heard the complete Parsifal was an echo 
of Ben Jonson’s comment in regard to 
Shakespeare: “Would that he had 
blotted many.” Numerous persons in 
the three audiences felt that there was 
a great deal of superfluity, repetition 
and monotony. This was especially the 
case with those who knew the opera in 
its usual stage version. Dissociation of 
the music from stage effects and action 
was markedly felt by them. The inter- 
minable monologues of Gurnemanz, 
even when so notably presented as 
Nelson Eddy sang them, were a heavy 
burden on the average hearer, particu- 
larly in the first scenes of the first and 
third acts. 

Many came out of curiosity, others 
for educational reasons. Both classes 
were satisfied. 

The orchestra was in its best form. 
The choruses were well drilled, and the 
soloists very good. Mr. Steel, a former 
chief baritone of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company, made his public debut 
as a tenor and gave a good reading of 
the title role, revealing an excellent 
voice in its new compass. Miss Bamp- 
ton’s Kundry was beautifully sung, with 
the dramatic element brought out. 

The orchestra’s program for April 7 
and &, conducted by Mr. Stokowski and 


Concert Programs 


with Efrem Zimbalist as violin soloist, 
was the following: 

Overture, Russian Easter. . Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Concerto in D Minor......... «+++. Sibelius 
Mr. Zimbalist 
Le Sacre du Printemps......... Stravinsky 

Mr. Stokowski at last worked in the 
postponed Stravinsky work—given, in- 
‘cidentally, for the first time since he 
presented it some years ago with ballet 
and full staging. As in the case of 
Parsifal, Le Sacre seems to lose without 
the dynamics of action. 

Mr. Zimbalist gave a magnificent dis- 
play of virtuosity. He played with 
beauty and breadth of tone and with a 
high, wide and handsome disregard of 
technical perils. The orchestra gave 
him splendid co-operation and was ih 
very good form in the Easter music. 

Choral Group’s Success 

The Motet Choir, Perley Dunn Ald- 
rich, conductor, gave its spring concert 
on April 10 in the Spring Garden 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Among 
the compositions sung by the group, 
which consists of about a score care- 
fully selected voices, were Palestrina’s 
Improperia (given antiphonally), Beo- 
bide’s Tantum Ergo (by the women’s 
voices), Harvey Gaul’s Christ Is Risen 
(a Russian Easter antiphon), Perosi’s 
Credidi and Kalinnikoff’s Agnus Dei. 
Spirituals by Burleigh and Diton were 
included ; and other features were Fran- 
ces McCollin’s May Madrigal and the 
Beethoven canon, To Maelzel, with its 
tick-tock accompaniment. The choir 
sang with refinement of tone and excel- 
lent phrasing. 

Soloists in the Recordare from Verdi’s 
Requiem were Dora van Roden and 
Ruth Michael. Harry Winder and 
Charles D. Conner sang arias from 
Mignon and The Sicilian Vespers. 


Club Concert Enjoyed 


The Philadelphia Music Club pre- 
sented Giuseppe Agostini, veteran tenor, 





PARSIFAL, _— drama in three 
Richard W 


oe Orchestra 
in the of Music, Philadelphia. 
a edb Chobe s vbe cede ae Steel 
PLC e cage ces ccee fe ose 
phe oeeee as kai Nelo eddy 
Samneees Serer Alexis T os 
EN: cabscdniiededhe Leonard Treash 
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as guest artist at its April 4 meeting in 
the Bellevue Stratford ballroom. Mr. 
Agostini, who created Rodolfo in La 
Bohéme in America, still has a service- 
able voice and an exquisite method. A 
piano ensemble of eight, with Eleanor 
Lois Fields as director, gave works by 
Saint-Saéns and Elgar. The American 
Octet was heard with admirable effect 
in groups which featured James P. 
Dunn’s Bitterness of Love and arrange- 
ments of music by Foster and Brewer. 
Ruth Rappe, violinist, and Emily Stokes 
Hager, soprano, appeared in charming 
solos. 

A program of works by Fauré was 
given on April 4 at the Art Alliance by 
alumni of the American School of 
Music at Fontainebleau. Dr. James 
Francis Cooke, editor of The Etude, 
gave an address on Fauré’s life and 
influence. 

Ethel Stark, violinist, gave her grad- 
uation concert on April 4 at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, revealing an excel- 
lent talent, well developed. Her pro- 
gram contained Chausson’s Poéme, the 
Elgar B Minor Concerto, Prokofieff and 
Milhaud examples of modernism and 
familiar shorter works. 

W. R. Murpry 





ORCHESTRA MERGER HELPS AUSTRALIANS 





Outlook Materially Improved 
by Action of Broadcasting 
Commission 


Sypney, Austraia, April 15.—The 
orchestral outlook in this country has 
been materially improved as a result of 
the merger of the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission’s Melbourne orchestra 
and the Melbourne Symphony. The plan 
is to choose thirty players from the 
former and forty from the latter, and 
thus establish a professional orchestra 
on a permanent basis. It is hoped to 
obtain the necessary money by increas- 
ing the existing fund with 1,000 sub- 
scriptions at about $10.50 each. 

Sydney has an orchestra subsidized 
by the State as a unit of the New South 
Wales Conservatorium of Music; but 
this subsidy is not sufficient to maintain 
the ensemble on a wholly professional 
basis and students are numbered in the 
membership. 

Meanwhile the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission is extending its policy 
in regard to radio programs. Dr. Mal- 


colm Sargent, British conductor, has 
been engaged to lead a series of or- 
chestral concerts both in Sydney and in 
Melbourne. He will arrive in May. 
Recurring deficits from concerts 
given by Sydney’s chief choir, the Phil- 
harmonic Society, have forced this body 
into temporary retirement. The Phil- 
harmonic’s history is linked with the 
history of music in this city. Melba 
(then Mrs. Armstrong) sang at one of 
its concerts in the "Eighties; and the list 
of soloists since appearing with the 
chorus is a long and honorable one. 
Tpa BARBARA HILi 





Concerts Scheduled for Town Hall 
Endowment Series 

The concert schedule completed for 
the Town Hall Endowment Series next 
season is as follows: Lawrence Tibbett. 
Nov. 8: Angna Enters, Dec. 6; the 
Vienna Sangerknaben, Dec. 20; Walter 
Gieseking, Jan. 17; Sigrid Onegin, Jan. 
31: Yehudi Menuhin, Feb. 14; Tito 
Schipa, March 14; Maria Jeritza and 
Felix Salmond, March 28. 


PHILADELPHIA LIKES 
CHAMBER PROGRAMS 


Thousands Attend Free Concerts 
Heard in Museum—Clubs 
Give Recitals 


PuHILapELpHiA, April 20.—The fifth 
season of free Sunday evening chamber 
music concerts given at the Parkway 
Art Museum by artist students of the 
Curtis Institute of Music under the di- 
rection of Louis Bailly was concluded 
on April 9 before an audience of 3,500. 
More than 30,000 have heard the pro- 
grams this year. 


Dr. Bailly led an ensemble of violins 
and violas in Halvorsen’s arrangement 
ot Handel’s Passacaglia. Jean-Marie 
Robinault, pianist, who recently gave 
his graduation concert with success 
played works by Chopin and Dohnanyi 
and took part in Prokofieff’s Overture 
on Yiddish Themes for piano, clarinet 
and string quartet. The clarinetist was 
Leon Lester. The string players were 
Philip Frank, Charles Jaffe, Leonard 
Mogill and Howard Mitchell, who were 
also heard in. Beethoven’s Second 
Quartet. 


Brahms Centenary Program 


The next to the last in the eight 
Brahms centenary concerts, sponsored 
by the Art Alliance and the Musical 
Fund Society, was held on April 5 in 
the Ethical Culture Auditorium. On 
the program were the Quartet for 
strings in B Flat, the Quartet for piano 
and strings in A and the Sonata for 
piano and clarinet in E Flat. Taking 
part were the Curtis Quartet—Jascha 
Brodsky, Benjamin Sharlip, Max Aron- 
off and Orlando Cole—Jules Serpentini, 
clarinetist, and Boris Goldovsky, pian- 
ist. 

Junior and juvenile contingents of 
the Matinee Musical Club appeared in 
the Bellevue ballroom on April 11. 
Mrs. James A. Aitkens led the choral 
groups and Leonard De Maria the or- 
chestra. The young participants, in- 
cluding soloists, showed good training 
in a varied program. 


Club Officers Chosen 


Mrs. Edward Philip Linch has been 
re-elected president of the club. Other 
officers are: Mrs. Harry A. Mackey and 
Mrs. Phillips Jenkins, vice-presidents ; 
Mrs. Herbert B. Allen, secretary, and 
Mrs. William B. Odenatt, assistant sec- 
retary. 


The final Sunday musicale of the sea- 
son of the Plays and Players was given 
in their Playhouse on April 2. A 
novelty was Lewis Howell’s recitation 
of Rosseter Cole’s setting of King 
Robert of Sicily with Mrs. Howell at 
the piano. Mr. Howell also gave an 
original and amusing Mélange de 
l’Opéra. The Lyric Trio, consisting of 
Ernestine Bacon, soprano, Florence 
Haenle, violinist, and Dorothy Power, 
harpist, gave Kramer’s The Great 
Awakening and works by Handel and 
Mendelssohn. Violin solos were con- 
tributed by Nina Prettyman Howell. 
with Jean Howell as accompanist. 


W. R. Murpnuy 
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GUEST CONDUCTORS 
ENGAGED FOR COAST 


San Francisco Summer Concerts 
to Bring Appearances of 
Six Leaders 


San Francisco, April 20.—Six guest 
conductors have been engaged by the 
Summer Symphony Association for its 
season of eight weeks in the Civic Audi- 
torium in July and August. 

Henry Hadley, first conductor of the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
will return for the opening concert on 
July 11. Richard Lert will present a 
Viennese program the following week. 
Then will come Bernardino Molinari, 
Fritz Reiner, Alfred Hertz and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. Mr. Reiner and Mr. 
Lert will be new.here, and Mr. Reiner’s 
engagement is to be his only appearance 
on the Coast this year. He will conduct 
two concerts, as will Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
The others are engaged for one concert 
each. 

This arrangement will bring the 
number of guest conductors brought 
here by the association to twenty-seven. 
Joseph S. Thompson is president. Tom 
Girton continues as manager. Alfred 
Metzger is chairman of the music com- 
mittee. 

The San Mateo Philharmonic Society 
specifies four summer concerts to be 
given by the San Francisco Symphony 
in the Woodland Theatre. Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch and Mr. Molinari are the 
conductors so far announced. 

Plans for Next Year 

The San Francisco Musical Associa- 
tion, which sponsors the winter sea- 
son of the San Francisco Symphony, 
elected the following officers as the first 
step in its reorganization project: 
Richard M. Tobin, president, in suc- 
cession to J. B. Levison; Robert W. 
Miller, Mrs. E. S. Heller, and Mrs. 
Leonora Wood Armsby, vice-presidents ; 
John A. McGregor, treasurer, and Ed- 
ward F. Moffatt, secretary. Mrs. Mar- 
cus Koshland is chairman of the finance 
campaign committee. Peter D. Conley 
continues as manager. 

A 1933-34 season is assured. Issay 
Dobrowen will be the sole conductor. 
The length of season and other details 
will depend upon the available funds. 
Mr. Tobin has stated that he accepted 
the presidency only on the condition that 
the season will be no longer than the 
board has money to pay for. 

As an ardent music-lover and amateur 
musician, Mr. Tobin has long taken 
an active interest in the city’s musica! 
life. String quartet playing has regu- 
larly been an activity in his home, and 
he but recently retired from the presi- 
dency of the local chapter of Pro 
Musica. 





Marjory M. FISHER 





Cleveland Orchestra Gives Concert in 
Toledo Museum 

Toiepo, April 20.—The final concert 
of the season in the Art Museum Peri- 
style was given on April 3 by the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. Nikolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor, was rightly applauded for his 
brilliant interpretation of a program 
which contained Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony, the Overture to Der Frei- 
schiitz and Sibelius’s Finlandia. After 
the last-named work, which concluded 
the printed program, works by Wald- 
teufel, Pierné and Wagner were added 
as encores in response to the insistent 
applause. 

The soloist was Mary Huggins, head 
of the music department at the museum, 
who was heard to advantage in Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations for piano and or- 
chestra. H. M. C. 
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Akron Program Is Based on History 


KRON, O., April 20.—A striking 

likeness to portraits of Queen Vic- 
toria was achieved by Mrs. F. A. 
Seiberling, former president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, in 
the production entitled Episodes in 
Music which was staged recently by 
the Tuesday Musical Clubs. History 
and legend were drawn on in arranging 
the performance. 

The first scene, illustrating the 
earliest types of music, was laid on the 
Isle of Lesbos, home of Sappho, and in- 
cluded chants in two tones and one of 
Pindar’s odes. St. Cecilia, patron saint 
of music, was the subject of a “living 
picture.” Mrs. Muriel MacLachlan was 
the narrator in a scene which depicted 
Mary, Queen of Scots, singing music 
by Palestrina. In the section dealing 
with the Elizabethean period, Queen 
Elizabeth was impersonated by Mrs. 
John Crawford. A string trio played 
music by Mozart in a scene which 
showed the boy Mozart at the court of 
Marie Theresa. 

Mrs. Seiberling as Queen Victoria 
was the central figure in the scene 
which included The Invitation to the 
Dance played by eight pianists and a 
polonaise by Beethoven. 


The finale 





Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, Appearing as Queen 
Victoria in the Tuesday Musical Clubs Pro- 
duction of Episodes in Music 


was arranged to represent the drawing 
room in the White House, with singers 
and pianists taking part. 





DALLAS ORCHESTRA 
SCORES IN WAGNER 


Symphony Brings Series to End 
with Special Program—Many 
Artists Heard 


Datias, April 20.—A Wagner pro- 
gram, with Leonora Corona as soloist, 
was given when the Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra ended its season on April 9. 
Under the baton of Paul Van Katwijk, 
the orchestra gave a fine account of 
itself in excerpts from Die Meister- 
singer, Die Walkiire, Lohengrin, Tris- 
tan und Isolde and Tannhauser. 

Miss Corona, who spent her girlhood 
in Dallas, received such an ovation as is 
seldom given to any artist in this city. 
Her lovely dramatic voice was at its 
best in Elsa’s Dream, Dich, Teure Halle 
from Tannhauser and the Liebestod. 

Officers of the Dallas Symphony 
Society are: Arthur L. Kramer, presi- 
dent; Harold J. Abrams, vice-president ; 
Mrs. Ella Pharr Blankenship, secretary, 
and Mrs. C. P. Adams, treasurer. 

Miss Corona gave a recital at the 
Dallas Woman’s Club on April 7. She 
sang operatic arias, works in French, 
German and English, and featured 
songs by David Guion, whose home is 
Dallas. Mr. Van Katwijk accompanied. 
Mrs. Clarence Penniman is chairman of 
the club’s music committee. 

Many music-lovers from neighboring 
cities were in the large audience which 
heard Myra Hess on March 28. Her 
recital was arranged by the Civic Music 
Association. 

Carola Goya came back for two extra 
engagements on March 18 and 19 under 
the management of Harriet Bacon Mc- 
Donald. 

Artists heard at programs given by 
the Schubert Choral Club have been the 
O’Connell Harp Ensemble, the Wies- 
mann Simfonietta, Paola Lawn Autori, 
Carl Wiesmann, Myron Schaeffer, Lida 
Lee Collins, Ruby Simpson and Eliza- 
beth Hart. 

Paola Lawn Autori and Lee Walling 
gave a joint song recital on March 23. 
Franco Autori accompanied. Stella 
Owskey and Mrs. Walter Fried were 
presented on March 28 by the Dallas 





Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
accompanists were Miss La Rue John- 
son and Elizabeth Leake. A program in 
Scottish Rite Cathedral on March 19 
was given by Joyce Cate, Myron 
Schaeffer, Gertrude Mandelstamm, Ray- 
mond Le Pere, the Hella Temple Quar- 
tet and the Hella Temple Band. 

The Jubilaires, an ensemble of Negro 
singers led by Fannie Gibson, gave a 
concert on April 5. Mapet CRANFILL 
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CHAUTAUQUA SERIES 
WILL OPEN IN JULY 


Sixtieth Season in History of 
Institution to Have Varied 
Programs 
Cuautaugua, N. Y., April 20.—Ac- 
tivities of the Chautauqua Institution, 
which will open its sixtieth season on 
July 2, will signalize the return of Al- 
bert Stoessel, director of music, and 
Ernest Hutcheson, director of the piano 
department, both of whom were abroad 
last summer on leave of absence. This 
summer will be Mr. Stoessel’s eleventh 
at Chautauqua, and Mr. Hutcheson’s 

twenty-first. 

Concerts will be given nearly every 
day for five weeks by the Chautauqua 
Symphony Orchestra in the amphi- 
theatre which seats 6,000. These pro- 
grams are to be conducted by Mr. 
Stoessel, assisted by Georges Barrére 
and guest conductors. Also taking part 
in the season will be the Chautauqua 
Choir uader Walter Howe, and the 
Chautauqua Chamber Music Society. 

The schedule arranged by the Chau- 
tauqua Opera Association is as follows: 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pergolesi’s 
La Serva Padrona, July 14 and 17; 
H. M. S. Pinafore, Tuly 21 and 24; 
Rigoletto, July 28 and 31; The Chimes 
of Normandy, Aug. 4 and 7; Cimarosa’s 
Il! Matrimonio Segreto, Aug. 9 and 11. 
All these operas will be sung in English. 

Instruction in the Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School is to include voice, piano, 
violin, flute, ‘cello and fretted stringed 
instruments, 








A memorial service for the late Lili 
Boulanger, one of the Groupe des Six, 
was held in Paris recently. 
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The Metropolitan Goes On 
7 VERYWHERE in America and in no small 
measure abroad there will be thankfulness 
and relief over the decision of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association to continue opera next season. 
There will be gratitude and admiration for the 
artists and others who, under the persuasive 
leadership of Lucrezia Bori, have carried the fund 
campaign to success. The importance of the sub- 
stantial contribution from the Juilliard Founda- 
tion will be recognized, not only because it rep- 
resents one-sixth of the total sum but because 
there is reason to hope for some continuing co- 
operation between the two institutions, whatever 
the limitations placed at present on the aid pos- 
sible from the Foundation. 

The new season, shortened to fourteen weeks, 
will find Giulio Gatti-Casazza again at the helm. 
Coolly and courageously, he has bridged and sur- 
vived a crisis of a kind that ordinarily entails a 
complete overturn. In lieu of any facts to the 
contrary, it may be assumed that he is the senior, 
in point of continuous service, of any of his con- 
freres at the head of the other chief opera houses 
of the world. On Oct. 22 will fall the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the opening of the Metropolitan. 
The season that opens on Dec. 26 will be Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s twenty-sixth in New York. More 
than half of the entire history of the famous in- 
stitution, therefore, has been made under him. 
His regime has evoked both praise and criticism. 
The more prosperous years for the institution, 
financially, have not always been the most 
fortunate in the character and quality of per- 
formances. But the institution has maintained 
its international fame year by year. What would 
seem to be a particularly happy augury for the 
future is that in the season recently ended, when 
financial conditions were the most precarious they 
have been in Mr. Gatti’s time, there was some- 
thing like general agreement that the level of rep- 
resentations was higher, not lower, than it had 
been. 


HIS, too, has meant that a crisis had been 
well met. With the season further cur- 
tailed, an increased concentration, both as to cast- 
ing and repertoire, may be of benefit to the com- 
pany and the productions. . Undoubtedly some of 
the apathy noted on the part of patrons when the 
pinch came was due to the use of secondary 
artists in important roles. The company always 
has had many first rank artists. But sundry casts 
were not first rank. 


The season just concluded engendered a new 
enthusiasm for the Wagnerian Performances. 
The reason was an obvious one. The casts were 
better balanced than they had been for years. A 
similar improvement in Italian and French pro- 
ductions probably would have a like result. The 
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concentration forced upon the company by the 
shorter season may tend to bring this about, with 
the result that when expansion comes, with the 
bettering of world conditions, new blood will find 
its place more readily in a company that has rid 
itself of considerable dead wood. 

The operatic crisis has set many individuals 
thinking; they may never have realized before 
what the Metropolitan meant to them or how fine 
its best achievements have been. The improved 
performances of the last season have indicated 
that others, too, have experienced an acceleration 
of thought. 





The League Fund for Composers Suggests 
a Pertinent Idea for Awards 


N devoting the proceeds from its recent con- 

cert to a composers’ fund the League of Com- 
posers points the way to a necessary means, which 
will be recognized both as a stimulus and as an 
aid to creative artists in the field of music. It is 
understood that the fund of the League will be 
used to commission works by American com- 
posers for next season. The announcement reads: 
“This step is taken to improve the condition of 
the composer, the forgotten man of music.” 

“The forgotten man of music” is, perhaps, only 
a phrase, but it is one in which lies the tragedy 
which has beset so many high-minded creative 
artists, who have clung steadfastly to their ideals 
in a world of material values. The League de- 
serves all praise for wishing to add to its already 
existing fund, which has given emergency aid 
to composers on occasions in the past. It has 
asked other musical organizations in this country 
to follow its example and establish a fund for 
composers to be used in this two-fold manner of 
offering help in need and assuring a composer 
ot compensation for writing a work. 

There has been much criticism of the matter of 
prize competitions, because frequently the win- 
ning works have been of uncertain value. Thus, 
to many the commissioning of works has seemed 
a wiser procedure, for it enables those who offer 
the award to choose a composer of recognized 
worth, instead of relying on the choice of a work 
from the manuscripts submitted in a competition, 
in many of which the best of those submitted (a 
relative rather than an actual quality), has been 
chosen by the judges. 

Would it not seem advisable at this point in 
music’s development in the United States to es- 
tablish an annual award for composers, similar 
to the Pulitzer Awards in drama and literature? 
Surely, there would be a decided interest in 
singling out each year the musical composition 
which is recognized to be the best achievement 
of the year. 


HE League of Composers is the logical or- 

ganization to undertake this. The idea is 
presented here for earnest consideration to those 
who have the direction of the League in their 
charge. A League of Composers Award for 
Music could in a comparatively brief time mean 
a real honor in music, sufficient to call to the at 
tention of the world a composer’s achievemeiut, 
just as the Pulitzer Awards have done in the 
sister arts of drama and literature. Should the 
League embark on such a procedure, it should 
bear in mind that an award would have real 
meaning only if it were presented not for the best 
work along radical lines of expression, such as 
the League has sponsored in its activities to date, 
but for the best work in creative music, irrespec- 
tive of style or idiom. Style and idiom are 
passing things, like fashions or modes of dress. 
Real quality knows no idiom. Unless this is re- 
alized by the sponsors of such an award, the 
award can have meaning only for a limited group, 
not for the world of music which it should desire 
to serve. 





© Harris and Ewing 


A President Meets Two Worlds of Song: Franklin D. Roose- 
velt with John Charles Thomas, Eminent Baritone (Right), 
and Morton Downey, of Radio Fame, at the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Celebration of the National Press Club in 
Washington on March 29, When Mr. Thomas Sang Guion's 
Home on the Range. Mr. Thomas Will Create the Leading 
Baritone Role in Howard Hanson's Merry Mount at the 
Ann Arbor May Festival 


Hahn—A recent addition to musical autobio- 
graphy is that of Reynaldo Hahn, under the title 
of “Notes.” 


Hasselmans—The Casals Orchestra of Barce- 
lona had Louis Hasselmans of the Metropolitan 
Opera as guest conductor on April 5 and 9. 





Farrar—At a recent performance in the Na- 
tional Theatre in Havana, Geraldine Farrar, a 
visitor to Cuba, was recognized by the audience. 
Miss Farrar was given such applause that she 
was compelled to rise and bow in acknowledg- 
ment. 


Poulenc—According to La Semaine Musicale 
et Théatrale, Francis Poulenc wrote the score for 
Jean Girardoux’s Intermezzo which had a great 
success recently at the Comédie des Champs 
Elysées, but the posters, instead of announcing it 
as “incidental music” called it “agrément musicale” 
(that is, “a musical pleasure”) by Francis Poulenc.” 
La Semaine adds, “let us hope it proved so to the 
audience.” 


Godowsky—Only by a narrow margin did Leo- 
pold Godowsky escape being killed in the trans- 


_ channel aeroplane recently in which fifteen per- 


sons lost their lives. The pianist had booked 
a passage on the plane that crashed, but to oblige 
his wife he postponed his trip until the following 
day. Even after the accident, however, Mr. 
Godowsky flew to London the next day. 


Gravina—The silver medal of the town of Bay- 
reuth was recently awarded to Count Gravina, the 
distinguished conductor of the Kur-orchestra in 
Merano, on the fiftieth anniversary of Wagner’s 
death. By the same disposition the gold medal 
was awarded to Arturo Toscanini, and Winifred 
Wagner, Blandine Gfavina and Eva Chamber- 
lain, the latter two daughters of the composer. 
Daniela Thode, daughter of Cosima Wagner, and 
Hans von Biilow, received the Honorary Citizen- 
ship of Bayreuth. 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 25, 1933 


in Musicat America for April, 1913 
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Twenty Years Ago, or Thereabouts, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse Was One of the Crack 
European Liners. It Had On Board on a Return Voyage to Europe, an Assortment of Notable 
Musical Figures. Left to Right, They Are: Leoncavallo, His Secretary, Signor Nacchi; Richard 


Hageman; the Captain of the Liner; Dr. Karl Muck, Then Conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony; Sam Franko; Dr. Schiller, Husband of Yvette Guilbert; Seated, Mme. Muck; Eliza 
Perkins; Arturo Vigna, Then Conductor at the Metropolitan; Mme. Guilbert; Rosina van 
Dyck and Mme. Vigna 


A Fair Admission Fee? 

ROME TRIES OPERA FOR 
THE MASSES. “Isabeau” pre- 
sented at the Costanzi before an 
audience which paid five cents for 
admission and fifty cents for a four- 
dollar seat. 

>1913= 
Did He? ? 

Higginson to leave Boston Sym- 
phony $1,000,000. Founder and 
patron of America’s greatest or- 
chestra announces intention to pro- 

vide for it after his death. 

>1913— 
These New Composers 

(From Lincoln, Ill., News) 
While the vows were being spoken, 
the orchestra rendered Schumann's 
Chorus by Tréumerei and as the 
party left the church, the Bridal 
Chorus by Lohengrin was played. 

+1913 
They Weren’t So Far Wrong 

Mme. Charles Blank, when next 
she appears in New York may ex- 
ultantly exclaim, “Oh, Henderson, 
where is thy sting? Oh, Krehbiel, 
where is thy victory?” 


Metropolitan, Take Notice! 


Delphic oracles of Berlin try to 

read the future of Opera. 
>1913= 

Why Did She Turn Down Belasco’s 
Offer? 

Geraldine Farrar confessed that 
some day she hoped to realize her 
ambition to play in a drama where- 
in the lines were spoken and not 
sung. 

1913 
The Doughty Oscar 

Hammerstein won’t admit he’s 
married. “I was married in St. 
Paul’s Synagogue,” he said, “by 
Rev. Dr. Bigamy and a chorus of 


forty-five delicately synonymous 
with my own age!” 
>1913= 
Versatile David! 

Because the Prince of Wales is 
learning to play the bagpipes dur- 
ing his residence at Oxford, it has 
become a fad among the other un- 
dergraduates to form “practising 
parties” for bagpipe playing. 
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CONCERTS IN JAPAN 


Takaradzuka Symphony Society Gives 
Notable Programs 

TAKARADZUKA, JAPAN, April 10.—A 
recent concert given by the Takaradzuka 
Symphony Society, conducted by Jos. 
Laska and E. Nakagawa brought per- 
formances of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, Chabrier’s Espana, the Capriccio 
of Count Franz Esterhazy, Strauss’s 
Burleske and the Totentanz by Liszt. 
In the two last-named works the piano 
soloist was E. Huzieff. 

Soloists at the Wagner memorial 
concert given earlier in the season were 
R. Thoma, soprano, and G. Bonavita, 
tenor. The Siegfried Idyl, and excerpts 
from Tristan und Isolde, Lohengrin, 
Tannhauser, Siegfried, Gétterdammer- 
ung and Rienzi constituted the program. 

n Kobe Church, sacred programs 
have been made up of music by Bach, 
Schubert, Hindemith, Krenek, Mozart, 
Bruckner, Praetorius, Pergolesi, Beet- 
hoven, Laska, Walter Braunfels and 
Georg Jokl. A. Wantanabe and M. 
Sakamoto were soloists on one of these 
occasions. 








Royal College of Music to Celebrate 
Jubilee 

Lonpon, April 15.—The Royal Col- 
lege of Music, founded by King Edward 
VII in 1883, is preparing to celebrate 
its golden jubilee. Observances will 
begin on May 9 and continue into July. 
Opening programs will be attended by 
the King and Queen, and by the Prince 
of Wales. Operas to be performed are 
the following: Hugh the Drover, by 
Vaughan Williams, in a revised version 
and conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham; 
Savitri, by Holst; The Devil Take Her, 
by Arthur Benjamin, and Gatty’s Prince 
Ferelon. Past students will take part 
in orchestral concerts, one of which is 
to be conducted by Dr. Adrian Boult, 
and in performances of chamber music. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream is also 
to be given. 





School Bands and Orchestras to Hold 
Contest at Syracuse 

Syracuse, N. Y., April 20.—The 
state contest of the New York State 
High School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation will be held at the College of 
Fine Arts, Syracuse University, of 
which Harold L. Butler is dean, on 
May 5 and 6. It is expected that 1,500 
students will take part. 

Sectional contests will be held the 
latter part of April at Fredonia, Wat- 
kins Glen, Potsdam, Plattsburg and 
Ilion, with Francis H. Diers, John H. 
Beers, E. Harold Cole, Lyman R. Street 
and Frederick F. Swift in charge. 





American Bands Popular in Canada 
WASHINGTON, April 20.—Accord- 
ing to the results of a recent radio 
popularity poll conducted by a daily 
newspaper of Toronto, Canadians have 
a high regard for American band 
music. The United States Army Band 
took first place in the band classifica- 
tion; the United States Marine Band 
came second, and the United States 
Navy Band was third. The fourth 
place in the contest went to Goldman’s 
Band, and Canada’s Forty-eighth High- 
landers’ Band came in fifth place. 
A. T .M. 





Chamber Music Contest Held in London 

Lonpon, April 15.—String quartets 
by Dr. Armstrong Gibbs and Edric 
Cundell and an oboe quintet by Eliza- 
beth Maconochy won the prizes offered 
by the London Daily Telegraph in its 
chamber music competition. 
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PLANS FOR SEASON 
IN BOWL PROGRESS 


Series to Open on July 4 Will 
Bring Appearances of Noted 
Guests 


Los AnGe.tes, April 20.—Through 
the co-operation of the R. F. C. and 
county unemployment agencies, Holly- 
wood Bowl is being reconditioned for 
the season which is to open on July 4 
under Bernardino Molinari. Mr. Moli- 
nari will remain for two weeks, after 
which Ossip Gabrilowitsch will proba- 
bly be heard both as conductor and as 
pianist. Father Finn will come from 
the East to organize a chorus of 300 
for a presentation of Verdi's Requiem 
late in July. 

The Bartlett-Frankel String Quartet, 
founded by Mrs. Cecil Frankel, ended 
its series of three concerts in the Bilt- 
more music room on April 4. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s First Quartet, 
Four Indiscretions by Louis Gruenberg, 
and Ernest Bloch’s Piano Quintet with 
Ilse Rodzinski (Mme. Artur Rodzinski) 
as assisting artist. Members of the 
group are Sylvain Noack, Anthony 
Briglio, Emile Ferir and Nicolas Ochi- 
Albi. Although Mme. Rodzinski is the 
official pianist of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, this was the first 
chance an audience had had to see the 
scope of her fine art to such advan- 
tage. 

Russian Program Applauded 





Nina Koshetz concluded on April 5 a 
series of three programs arranged by 
Ruth Cowan in Mrs. Dan Murphy’s 
house. The list ranged from Glinka to 
Russian composers of the present day 
and was presented in a vital manner. 
Lester Hodges was the brilliant col- 
laborating pianist. Introductions were 
given by Dr. Alexis Hall. 

Tosca was the subject of the program 
given by the Hollywood Opera Reading 
Club, Mrs. John Nelson Hurtt, presi- 
dent, in the Hollywood Playhouse on 
April 3. Mary Teitsworth, Leon Rains, 
Hardesty Johnson and James Murray 
took part, with Florence Joy Rains at 
the piano. 

The Pasadena Civic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Reginald Bland, recently gave 
a first performance of the Symphony 
in F by the late Morton F. Mason, who 
lived in Pasadena. The ensemble, one 
of the finest amateur organizations in 
the West, was also heard in works by 
Grieg and MacDowell. Pauline Borra- 
daile Stumm was soloist in Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto. Frank H. Sellers is a 
factor in the orchestra’s development. 

Hat D. Crain 





Eastman School Students Join Rochester 
Philharmonic 

RocHEsTerR, April 20.—Twenty-two 
students of the Eastman School of 
Music have become members of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. Six 
play among the first, and three among 
the second violins. Four belong to the 
viola-section, and two are ’cellists. The 
remainder are in the basses, woodwind, 
brass and percussion sections. 





Eleanor Everest Freer Composes New 
Song 

Cuicaco, April 20.—Eleanor Ever- 
est Freer has composed a new song, 
Oh City of a Century, designed to sup- 
plement the musical celebration of the 
forthcoming World’s Fair in this city. 
The text is by Eileen Benoliel, and the 
work is published by the Music Library 
of Chicago, M. M. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 25, 1933 


Noted European Publisher Pays America His First Visit 





Dr. Alfred Kalmus, of the Uni- 
versal Edition, Finds Musical 
Life Here Absorbing—Tells 
Plans for New Opera Issues 


O NE of the most important of Euro- 
pean publishers is Dr. Alfred Kal- 
mus, of the Universal Edition, Vienna, 
who is now making his first visit to the 
United States. Dr. Kalmus arrived here 
on the Deutschland on April 7 and will 
remain until the first week in May. He 
came for conference with Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc., New York, 
which is sole agent for his company for 
the United States and Canada. While 
here he has also been in negotiation 
with the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers for the 
Gesellschaft der Autoren, Komponisten 
und Musikverleger, Vienna, of which he 
is treasurer, and has devoted himself, 
too, to bringing to the attention of our 
public the Vienna Staatsoper, the Salz- 
burg Festival and other Austrian musi- 
cal and cultural enterprises. 

This is Dr. Kalmus’s first visit to this 
country and, like many other Europeans, 
he has been greatly impressed with what 
he has seen and heard. He entered the 
Universal Edition before the war, and, 
after serving in the Austrian Army, re- 
turned to its staff, remaining until 1922, 
when he resigned and founded the Phil- 
harmonia Edition of miniature scores. 
In 1926 he again associated himself with 
the Universal Edition, which acquired 
from him the Philharmonia series, which 
has become one of the finest small score 
editions published, containing many 
modern as well as classical works. Upon 
the death two years ago of his uncle, 
Director Emil Hertzka, who was head 
of the famous Viennese publishing firm, 
Dr. Kalmus became its director. 


Bringing Out New Operas 


“We are bringing out a number of 
important operas,” said Dr. Kalmus on 
a visit to the executive offices of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, “works which we be- 
lieve will be found of vital interest. We 
have, for example, an opera, The 
Queen’s Favorite, by Wagner-Regeny, 
a young Suabian composer of thirty, to 
a book by Caspar Neher. Wagner- 
Regeny has already written several 
operas. He lives in Berlin where he 
teaches violin and composition. As you 
probably know, we have the new opera 
of Alban Berg, Lulu, based on the 
Wedekind play which will be fin- 
ished by the end of the year. Then, 
there is Manfred Gurlitt’s Nana, the 
book by Max Brod, after Zola. Alex- 
ander von Zemlinsky has also written 
a new opera, Der Kreidekreis, after 
Klabund, which was to have been given 
in Berlin on April 29, but which has 
now been postponed. On the same eve- 
ning it was to have had its premiere 
in Cologne, Frankfort, Coburg, Kiel 
and Nuremberg. Paul von Klenau has 
written an opera Michel Kohlhaas to 
his own libretto after Kleist, Bela Bar- 
tok a Cantata Profana for chorus, solo- 
ists and orchestra and a German ver- 
sion of Jaromir Weinberger’s Die Leute 
von Poker Flat has been prepared, fol- 
lowing its successful Czechoslovakian 
premiere. 

“This is by no means all that we are 
doing. I mention some of the works by 
men whose music you are familiar with, 
who have achieved renown in this coun- 
try as well as abroad. Karol Rathaus 
has a new Serenade for orchestra and 
is completing the music for a film enti- 
tled The Adventures of King Pausole 
after Pierre Louys. Kurt Weill, of 





Fayer, Vienna 
Dr. Alfred Kalmus, of the Universal Edition, 
Vienna, Who is Making His First Visit to 
This Country 

Dreigroschenoper fame, is in Paris 
writing music for a film with Renoir 
and will undertake a ballet for Ida Ru- 
binstein, which she has commissioned 
him to write for her. 

“But let me make clear that the Uni- 
versal Edition, though it has done much 
for contemporary music, does by no 
means confine its efforts exclusively to 
this. We are doing much in the field 
of educational music and also in new 
and authoritative editions of the classics. 
Also in the field of Catholic Church 
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Remote Control 


(Continued from page 3) 
before him, regulating the volume and 
quality of tone as apparently heard 
from the stage. 

The program opened with Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Russian Easter. Other 
works played were excerpts from Par- 
sifal and Gétterdammerung. The music 
seemed to be coming directly from the 
stage, with each instrument in the or- 
chestra in its proper position in the 
ghostly orchestra. 

Other demonstrations, introduced by 
Dr. Fletcher, in intermission, illustrated 
this point of “auditory perspective.” In 
the foyer, carpenters called to each 
other, asking for hammers and saws, 
and there was a great pounding which 
seemed to come from the stage, as had 
the voices. There was also a fife and 
drum performance which gave the im- 
pression of moving around the stage. 
Then a trumpet duet apparently origi- 
nated from opposite sides of the stage, 
until Saul Cohen Caston, first trumpet 
of the orchestra, appeared from the 
wings, playing in absolute unison with 
an unseen confrere in the foyer. 


Importance of Overtones 


A demonstration of the importance of 
overtones followed. On a large chart 
was shown the number of vibrations per 
second of tones audible to the human 
ear, ranging from thirty-two to more 
than 16,000. By means of a filtering 
device, the upper and lower overtones 
were cut off, in the one instance caus- 
ing the loss of upper tones of the or- 
chestra; in the other, of the bass. 

The new powers of amplification were 
illustrated by a chart of intensity of 
sound. Radio listeners are accustomed 
to a power range that may vary from 
one to 1,000. This apparatus had a 
range of one to a billion. These sounds 
varied from a “rustling of leaves” to a 





Music we are making important contri- 
butions, notably in Lechthaler’s Eine 
Wiener Messe fiir das Deutsche Volk, 
written for one voice, so that it may 
be sung by the congregation. Our cata- 
log is a decidedly well rounded one, 
offering what we consider to be mate- 
rial of definite artistic value, classic and 
modern. If we have been thought of 
as publishers of advanced music, it is, 
in all likelihood, because the music of 
Schénberg, Berg, Krenek, Weill and 
other modernists in our catalog has 
aroused so much discussion. But I can 
assure you that we have never been neg- 
lectful of any music that we considered 
meritorious. 

“On May 9, the second anniversary of 
the death of Emil Hertzka, announce- 
ment will be made of the winner of the 
first annual award of the Emil Hertzka 
Prize of 2,000 Austrian shillings. We 
have received some 270 manuscripts, 
many from your country. The jury con- 
sists of Clemens Krauss, Franz Schmidt, 
Alban Berg, Egon Wellesz, Anton We- 
bern and Erwin Stein.” 

During his stay here Dr. Kalmus has 
met many of the leading musicians ‘of 
New York, has been entertained in what 
he calls the real American hospitable 
manner and has enjoyed himself thor- 
oughly studying New York’s musical 
life. He speaks English admirably and 
has for many years been eager to come 
here and make our acquaintance. He 
assured us that his first American visit 
has not disappointed him in any way 
and that he looks forward to coming 
again next year. A. W. K. 





of Musical Tones 


point designated as “painful sounds.” 
Many listeners felt that the latter had 
been reached before the number 140, 
which was their mark. 

How these three influenced the sing- 
ing voice with orchestra was then dem- 
onstrated, when the Gotterdammerung 
music was played, with Agnes Davis, 
first Atwater Kent Radio Audition win- 
ner, now of the Curtis Institute, singing 
the part of Briinnhilde. Her voice 
soared always above the instruments, al- 
though the volume attained was tre- 
mendous. It was explained that there 
is a separate channel for the voice, 
which allows it to come through, no 
matter what the density or volume of 
the orchestra. 

During all of the music, Mr. Stokow- 
ski was able to give directions to Mr. 
Smallens, and by means of a loud- 
speaker in the foyer, these were heard 
also by the players. In the auditorium, 
his voice could not be heard, and by a 
special device his instructions were not 
relayed back to the auditorium with the 
music, 

Possibilities for Opera 

After the performance, Dr. Fletcher 
introduced Mr. Stokowski, who, after 
dwelling on the possibilities of this new 
system, in turn introduced Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett, vice-president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
charge of development and _ research. 
Dr. Jewett said that the scientific part 
of the system was now practically com- 
plete, and that it was not for the engi- 
neers to say what should be done with 
it. Mr. Stokowski foretold its impor- 
tance both to great public gatherings 
and in the home, and said that it was 
now for orchestra conductors to make 
use of it. He also emphasized the pos- 
sibilities for opera, when actors chosen 
for their appearance may move about 
on the stage and the singers be con- 
cealed, giving a perfect illusion. 


CHOIR HEARD WITH 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


Excerpts from Parsifal and Bax 
Symphony Performed under 
Koussevitzky 


Boston, April 20.—Arnold Bax’s 
Second Symphony furnished a dominant 
note of austerity in a program of con- 
trasting material at the pre-Easter con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Dr. Serge Koussevit- 
zky, on April 13 and 15. The Bach Can- 
tata Club, G. Wallace Woodworth, con- 
ductor, took part; and the concert regu- 
larly scheduled for Good Friday was 
advanced to the preceding Thursday 
afternoon. The program was as fol- 
lows : 





Overture, Russian Easter. . Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor and C...Bax 
Transformation Music and Closing Scene 
trom Act 1 of Parsifal........... Wagner 
The Bach Cantata Club 
The audience bestowed its heartiest 
applause on the Russian Easter. Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducted a characterist- 
ically brilliant performance; and Rich- 
ard Burgin, concertmaster, gave a gra- 
cious reading of the solo arabesque. 
Though previously heard in the 1929-30 
season, the symphony seemed still rather 
forbidding. The applause at its conclu- 
sion was vigorous, yet, like the music 
itself, lacked the warmth of enthusiasm. 


Tenuous Exaltation 


The lengthy excerpt from Parsifal 
evoked a rather tenuous atmosphere of 
exaltation. In the choral portions an 
antiphonal effect was provided by hav- 
ing the treble group stationed off stage, 
while the men sang from a position 
near the orchestra. Whatever the merits 
of the concert as a whole—and these 
were not inconsiderable—it seemed, 
strangely, one of the least eventful of the 
season. 

Aided by the Cecilia Society Chorus, 
which is regularly conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler, Dr. Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra repeated at the 
final Monday concert of the season on 
April 3, the striking success which they 
had made of their introduction to 
America of Walton’s Belshazzar’s Feast. 


Notable Solo Concerts 


Visiting celebrities and resident mu- 
sicians have been responsible for nota- 
ble concerts. One of these was the elo- 
quent recital by Josef Hofmann in Sym- 
phony Hall on April 9. 

John Charles Thomas made an ex- 
ceptionally favorable impression in his 
recital in Symphony Hall on April 11. 

A revival of MacDowell’s Second 
Concerto—sounding surprisingly fresh 
and vital—was the feature of the con- 
cert by the MacDowell Club Orchestra, 
Arthur Fiedler, conductor, in Jordan 
Hall on April 12. Howard Goding gave 
a sparkling performance of the piano 
part. 

The unique artistry of Roland Hayes 
gave pleasure in Symphony Hall on 
April 2. 

In her engaging recital at Brown Hall 
of the New England Conservatory on 
April 1 Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano, was 
assisted by Alex Thiede, violinist. Klaus 
Goetze played standard piano works in 
Jordan Hall on April 6. 

Netson Moreau JANSKY 





Le Petit Nigois, a daily paper pub- 
lished in Nice, France, recently took a 
straw vote on the opera most popular 
with its readers. Massenet’s Manon 
received the highest number of votes. 











Concerts Continue Despite Lateness of Season 


Prominent Artists Give Recitals 
for Large Audiences—Gabrilo- 
witsch Plays at Greenwich 
Settlement School—Juilliard 
Students Sing St. Matthew 
Passion under Stoessel — Mc- 
Cormack, Bori and Deering 
Give Benefit Program 


HE concert season, which usually be- 

gins to languish in the month of April, 
seems to be continuing unabated this year. 
The Harvard Glee Club was heard in its 
usual spring concert of old and new music 
under Dr. Archibald T. Davison. Flor- 
ence Austral gave a final recital for this 
season. 


Florence Austral Heard in Program of 
Wide Variety 


Florence Austral, who has many times 
demonstrated her unusual versatility in the 
realm of singing, did so again in the Town 
Hall on the evening of April 7, assisted 
by John Amadio, flutist. 

Mme. Austral was obviously laboring 
under vocal disability, and in consequence 
chopped her phrases and did not invari- 
ably sing with the quality of tone which 
is hers. Allowance, however, must be 
made. Soprano arias from Der Freischiitz 
and La Gioconda, together with songs by 
Schubert, Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Gret- 
chaninoff, Fourdrain, Arensky and Bridge 
comprised the printed list. A part of the 
Mad Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor 
and several songs were added as encores. 

Mr. Amadio, playing a Bach sonata and 
works by Rimsky-Korsakoff, Doppler and 
Sullivan, received more applause than is 
usually bestowed on an assisting artist. 
The accompaniments of Nils Nelson were 
admirable. B. 


Frank Kneisel Gives Recital 


Frank Kneisel, violinist, with Frank 
Chatterton at the piano, appeared in re- 
cital in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
April 7. Mr. Kneisel kept his program 
well within the limits of convention, 
choosing Nardini’s Concerto in E Minor, 
the Bach Partita in the same key, the 
Vieuxtemps A Minor Concerto, and shorter 
compositions by Bloch, Moszkowski, Gluck 
and Wieniawski. 

Mr. Kneisel played with fine tone and 
careful, musicianly sincerity. His tech- 
nique was at all times firm. The Bach was 
an especially fine example of classical inter- 
pretation and evoked much applause. The 
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Frank Kneisel Attracted a Large Audience 
for a Recital of Excellent Violin Playing 
in Steinway Hall 


audience was a capacity one and was en- 
thusiastic throughout the program.  D. 


Gabrilowitsch at Greenwich House 


As a climax to the events of Open 
House Week at Greenwich House, Marion 
Rous, director of the Music School, ar- 
ranged a program entitled Symposium of 
Beethoven Lovers Great and Small, for 
Friday evening, April 7. Ossip Gabri- 
lowitsch, appearing as pianist, and Vladi- 


mir Karapetoff, electrical scientist of 
Cornell University, were the guests of 
honor, 


After Beethoven compositions had been 
presented in a highly creditable manner 
by school students, Prof. Karapetoff gave 
an enlightening talk on his pursuit of 
music as an amateur pianist and violinist, 
and played the last movement of the 
Moonlight Sonata. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
capped the evening with his eloquent per- 
formance of the first movement of the 
C Minor Concerte with the school or- 
chestra under Enrique Caroselli’s baton. 
To this Mr. Gabrilowitsch generously 
added the Minuet from the Sonata, Op. 
31, No. 3, and a singularly intimate and 
communicative reading of the Largo from 
the Sonata, Op. 10, No. 3. The audience 
that crowded the auditorium was deeply 
impressed. 

Olga Samaroff gave an address on The 
Layman’s Music at the school on the eve- 
ning of April 6. 


Mildred Dilling Ends Series 


_ The final concert of the series of five 
intimate concerts for young people in the 
Barbizon Plaza, was given by Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, on the morning of April 
8. Miss Dilling was assisted by the Dur- 
ieux Chamber Music Ensemble, the 
Mildred Dilling Harp Quartet; Frances 
Blaisdell, flutist; Willem Durieux, ‘cellist, 
and Jeanette Scheerer, clarinetist. 

_Miss Dilling was well received in a 
highly efficient, musicianly and _ interest- 
ing performance of Mozart’s C Major 
Sonata as well as in works by Tournier, 
Renié and Godefroid. The ensemble played 
pieces by Rameau, Fauré and Mozart; and 
the program concluded with Ravel’s In- 
troduction et Allegro for harp, flute, clari- 
net and strings. D. 


Harvard Glee Club 


The annual appearance of the Harvard 
Glee Club, Dr. Archibald T. Davison, con- 
ductor, is always of interest. This year’s 
concert was no exception. The Town Hall 
was filled on the evening of April 8, with 
an appreciative audience which applauded 
with gusto the strains of Fair Harvard 
and works from as diverse composers as 
Gluck, Brahms, Arensky and Handel, not 
to mention others. 

The singing of the organization ex- 
hibited all the excellent qualities it had 
before, although the personnel must, of 
necessity be entirely different every few 





Notman 

Dr. Archibald T. Davison Led the Harvard 

Glee Club in a Well-Chosen Program of 
Old and New Music 


years. Dr. Davison’s training of these 
young men, not specifically bent on mu- 
sical careers, serves as a model for all 
college glee clubs. . 


Bach Passion Sung at Juilliard 


The performance of Bach’s The Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew given at 
the Juilliard School of Music on the eve- 
ning of April 12 had an importance that 
was not confined to the event itself. The 
main thing was that the chorus, orchestra 
and soloists had gained a working knowl- 
edge of the score that must be exceedingly 
useful to them. j 

But there is more than this to be said 
in favor of the concert. It was good 
enough, as a performance, to give real 
pleasure to any Bach devotee. Albert 
Stoessel conducted, a fact which guaran- 
teed a maximum of effect with the ma- 
terial at hand. Details of expression and 
dramatic values received thorough atten- 
tion; the orchestra of the Graduate School 
played with a unified tone that was both 
firm and pliable, and the prevailing spirit 
was one of devotion to an ideal task. 

Josephine Antoine, Margaret Olson, 
Willard Young, Julius Huehn and Ray- 
mond Middleton sang the solos capably. 
Instrumentalists who had special duties 
were Joseph Knitzer and Charles Lichter, 
violinists; Frederick Wilkins and John 
Petrie, flutists; Stefan Pecha and Harold 
Feldman, oboists, and Viola Peters, who 
played the cembalo. The organist was 
George Volkel. 

Soloists chosen for a repetition of the 
Passion the following night were Florence 
Vickland, Janice Kraushaar, Charles Hay- 
wood, Harold Boggess and George _ 
ton. ‘ 


Norfleet Trio Plays for Benefit 

The Norfleet Trio, Catherine Norfleet, 
violinist, Helen Norfleet, pianist, and 
Leeper Norfleet, ‘cellist, gave a concert 
at the New School for Social Research on 
April 12 for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund of the American Dalcroze Institute. 

The program included Brahms’s C Major 
Trio, and the E Minor Trio, the Dumky, 
of Dvorak, as well as shorter works by 
Sandby, Goossens and Arbés. Throughout, 
the performance of the organization was 
distinguished by fine tone and excellent 
ensemble as well as by expert playing on 
the part of the individual members. The 
Brahms was given a particularly sympa- 
thetic performance which was especially 
appreciated by the audience. D. 


Advertising Club Singers Give Annual 
Concert 

With a program of attractive music, 
the Advertising Club Singers, Arthur Jud- 
son Philips, conductor, gave its annual 
concert at the Town Hall on April 18. 
Once more Mr. Philips demonstrated his 
skill as a leader and trainer of choral 
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Arthur Judson Philips and the Advertising 
Club Singers Delighted a Discriminating 
Audience at a Town Hall Concert 


forces, his singers bringing to their offer- 
ings excellent tonal quality, well managed 
attacks and clear enunciation. 

The program included Bruno Huhn’s 
Courage, songs by Walt and Speaks, ar- 
rangements by Mosenthal, Hall, Cadman’s 
The Builders, two Guion cowboy songs 
and Wolfe’s Shortnin’ Bread. In the 
Guion songs the incidental solos were well 
sung by Arthur Lewis and James Booth. 
A “first time,” A. Walter Kramer’s 
Mother o’ Mine, written for the club, with 
the composer at the piano, was repeated 
in response to the applause. Kremser’s 
Hymn to the Madonna closed the list with 
Virginia Richards singing the solo part 
effectively. 

Arthur Lang, baritone, was the soloist 
in songs by Sanderson, Shilkret and Tier- 
ney, which he sang admirably, winning 
an encore. The Meadow Larks, an en- 
semble of women’s voices, trained by Mr. 
Philips, offered two groups which they 
sang with freshness of tone and spirit. 
George Todd played the accompaniments 
for the club skillfully, as did Anita Fon- 
taine for Mr. Lang and the Meadow 
Larks. W. 


McCormack, Bori and Deering Give 
Benefit Concert 

For the benefit of the Catholic Boys’ 
Club, John McCormack, Lucrezia Bori and 
Henri Deering appeared in concert in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of April 18. 

Mr. McCormack began the program with 
an antique German number and also sang 
Christ Lag in Todesbanden, and songs by 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Symphony Orchestra and Other 
Organizations Maintain Ac- 
tivities — Guest Artists Re- 
ceived With Acclaim 


By Harvey GauL 


ITTSBURGH, April 20.—Concerts 
‘have been actively continued. 

The Pittsburgh Symphony, Antonio 
Modarelli conducting, played on Sun- 
day, March 19 before a_ capacity 
Mosque, very Mozart, very Rimsky 
Schéhérazade, and for box office at- 
traction, Walter Gieseking, pianist, 
stopped the show. Indeed there were 
moments when it threatened to become 
a piano recital instead of an orchestral 
concert, as Gieseking sat himself down 
and indulged himself and the audience 
for three straight encores. Great per- 
formance. 

The next night brought another 
pianist, he’s quite a performer also, and 
his name was Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
and when that grand old figure walked 
out on the Mosque stage, the entire 
audience stood up, and when that grand 
old figure concluded his recital, the audi- 
ence stood up again, and it was an 
eloquent tribute. 

Paderewski played an all-Chopin pro- 
gram (his road program this year) and 
he played it well. He didn’t pound as 
was his wont (well, not too much, any- 
way) and he gave Chopin tremendous 
poetry. Age does not dim the lustre 
that is Paderewskis and he can still 
play and still draw his thousands and 
he is still the most picturesque figure 
on the concert stage. 

J. Fred Lissfelt, music critic of the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, read Wag- 
nerian continuity at the Schenley Morn- 
ing Musicale on a recent morning, he 
was supported (on both sides) by ex- 
cellent singers. 

Mrs. James Stephen Martin’s excel- 
lent Madrigal Singers counterpointed 
and descanted with Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century ballets, 
glees and catches, on March 24, and 
for good measure, finished off an en- 
trancing program with a chronological 
listing of Wagner’s works, starting 
with Rienzi and finishing with Parsifal. 

Earl Mitchell was at the organ for 
the Prelude and the Parsifal and the 
accompanists were Martha Murdoch 
and Homer Wickline. Some of the 
town’s best (and most expensive) sing- 
ers were in the line-up. 


Music for the Strings 


The esteemed Gregor Piatigorsky, 
So among the knee-fiddlers, 
came on Sunday, March 26 and gave 
another superlative program at the Y. 
M. & W. H. A. and he was the furore 
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Pittsburgh Concerts Are Attractive 


he has always been, encore after en- 
core, and the capacity audience couldn’t 
get enough. 

The same Sunday afternoon, the Max 
Shapiro String Quartet gave its sec- 
ond program, showing a quartet that 
had improved and offering a concert 
of genuine merit. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, donned 
Lenten sack cloth (figure of speech, 
meaning spring clothes for the Tuesday 
girls) and repaired on March 28 to 
the Waverly Presbyterian Church, 
where Dr. Charles N. Boyd, and a 
group of soloists discoursed much César 
Franck and other timely composers. 
Good program. 

The next night being Wednesday, 
Norman Fraunenheim of Washington, 
D. C., and Pittsburgh, threw out the 
disturbing modernists and went frankly 
classical in a program of piano music, 
and the best he has given. The re- 
cital was at the Y. M. & W. H. A. and 
Fraunenheim was in excellent form. 

On Saturday, April 1! (of all days) 
Gaylord Yost and his excellent quartet, 
brought on Mrs. Halfdan Lee of Boston 
as contributory pianist, and the five 
played the Dvorak Quintet in animated 
and moving fashion. It was the Yosts 
outstanding performance thus far. Mrs. 
Lee also played a supplementary group 
of Chopin and Schumann and won en- 
comiums. 

Mme. Sylvia Derdevn-McDermott 
gave a tea-recital on April 2, five sing- 
ers and much Orange Pekoe. 


Folk Songs and Art Songs 


Thus we jump to Thursday after- 
noon, April 6, and find the Twentieth 
Century Club Choral calling it a sea- 
son with folk songs and art songs, and 
the distinguished Dallmeyer Russell, 
pianist, in a beautiful group of Chopin, 
and playing more brilliantly than is his 
wont. Anna Laura Cree conducted the 
Twentieth Century Club Choral, and 
she achieved many stunning effects. 

Oh, yes, and speaking of chorals, 
and things like that, The Green Pastures 
company has been around here, and the 
town has had Negro “spirichals” in 
every conceivable form, and does that 
crowd sing ’em, what I mean. 

Suzanne Seiger gave a graduatory 
recital at Carnegie Tech, and for her 
reward got a nice piece of sheepskin 
showing that she is a gifted coloratura 
and able to sing the Mad Scene from 
Lucia di Lammermoor — and now 
what’s she going to do with it, the Mad 
Scene, we mean, unless she just gets 
madder and sings it all the time. 

And so beer came in. 

Stein Song theme-song. 





Toronto.—The newly-organized Bach 
Choir, conducted by Reginald Stewart, 
will sing The Passion According to St. 
John on April 27. 





CARTER’S NAMBA GIVEN NEW YORK PREMIERE 





Composer Conducts Production of 
Pantomime-ballet With Charlotte 
Land Opera Company 


The New York premiere of Ernest 
Carter’s fairy pantomime-ballet, Namba 
or the Third Statue, the scenario of 
which is by Grace Latimer Jones Mc- 
(lure, was given by the Charlotte Lund 
Opera Company assisted by the Aleta 
Dore Ballet in the Shakespeare Theatre 
on the morning of April 22, under the 
composer’s baton. 

The work proved of unusual interest, 
the story being well conceived from the 
dramatic and pictorial point of view, 
and the music melodious in content and 


effectively scored so that the story was 
carried along musically as well as dra- 
matically. This was evident not only 
in the portions of the score accompany- 
ing the dramatic action, but in the more 
lyric ones. Mr. Carter’s facility in com- 
posing interesting melody was always 
apparent. 

The leading parts were mimed by 
Wynne Goldstein, in the title-role, 
Mary Louise Hunt, Marjorie Goldstein, 
Marjorie Johnston, Phyllis Newberger, 
Lorraine Davidson, Cavell Lumley and 
Ursula Schwartz. 

Namba was preceded by Hansel and 
Gretel, which the organization has pre- 
sented before. This was the last per- 
formance of the season. S. 





ROCHESTER TO HEAR 
AMERICANS’ WORKS 


Third Annual Festival Will Be 
Given by Eastman School 
in May 


Rocuester, April 20.—The third an- 
nual Festival of American Music, to be 
given by the Eastman School of Music 
under the directorship of Dr. Howard 
Hanson on May 2, 3, 4 and 5, will in- 
clude first public ‘performances of the 
following works: The Exodus, a can- 
tata, by Bernard Rogers; La Guiablesse, 
a ballet, and From the Black Belt, a 
suite for chamber orchestra, by Wil- 
liam Grant Still; Princess and Puppet. 
a ballet, by Burrill Phillips; and a 
Theme and Variations for symphony or- 
chestra by Irving Landau. 

Programs will be given in this order: 


May 2, Eastman Theatre 


The Eastman School nee Orchestra 
and The Eastman School Chosen 
Conductors: 

Samuel Belov and Herman H. Genhart 

Overture, Comes Autumn Time 


stored Mast Leo Sowerby 

arold ager 

The Kobolds ; Chorus and Orchestra 
Horatio W. Parker 

Keltic Legend............ Lawrence Powell 


Evocation, Chorus and Orchestra 
Charles Martin Loeffler 
Suite from The Birthday of the Infanta 
John Alden Carpenter 


May 3, Kilbourn Hall 


The Eastman School Little Symphony of 

Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia; 

Karl Van Hoesen, Conductor 
Rhapsody Nocturne......... Bernard Rogers 
Country Pictures....Daniel Gregory Mason 

(a) e Quiet Hour 
(b) Chimney Swallows 
Andante (from an Unfinished Symphony) 
Roy Harris 
hekaaele Lazare Saminsky 
Soloist 
Deems Taylor 


Litanies of Women 
nez Harvuot, 
Portrait of a Lady.......... 
Cornemuse (Bagpipe) 
Second Rhapsody for Oboe, Viola, Piano. 
Mitchell Miller, oboe; Stanley King, 
viola; Louise Skorapa, piano 
harles Martin Loeffler 
Fantasie on a Western Folk Song 
George McKay 
Dat BONG, 60.04 vss viagesive Mabel Daniels 
From the Biack Belt (ous for Orchestra) 


lliam Grant Still 
1. L'il Scamp 2. Honeysuckle. 3. 
Dance. 4. Mah Bones is Creakin’. 5. 
Blue. 6. Brown Girl. 7. Clap Yo’ Han’s. 


(First Performance) 


May 4, Eastman Theatre 


The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
The Eastman School orus 
Dr. Howard Hanson, Conducting 
Overture, Babbitt........... Douglas Moore 
Theme and Variations...... Irving 
(First Performance) 
Concerto Grosso..... Robert Russell Bennett 
Sacred Cantata, The Exodus. Bernard Rogers 
(First Performance) 
Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 
Edward Burlingame Hill 
Sandcr Vas, Soloist 


May 5, Eastman Theatre 


Corps of Dancers from the Studio of Thelma 
Biracree, Assisted by Guest Soloists 
Rochester Civic Orchestra 
Dr. Howard Hanson, ag F 
Ballet, Princess and Puppet. . Burrill illips 
First Performance) 
Ballet, La Guiablesse..William Grant Still 
(First Public Performance) 


Landau 





AWARD FOR COMPOSER 





Hunter Johnson Wins Prix de Rome 
at American Academy 


Hunter Johnson, instructor in the 
School of Music of the University of 
Michigan, has been awarded the Prix 
de Rome in composition which provides 
for two years of European study and 
travel with residence and studio at the 
American Academy in Rome, plus an 
annual stipend of $1,400. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Benson, 
N. C. In 1927 he entered the Eastman 
School of Music, where he won a 
scholarship in composition. His works 
include a symphony, chamber works 
and shorter compositions. 





De Rubertis Conducts 
His Own Compositi 
in Kansas City Concert 


Cornish and Baker 
N. De Rubertis, Composer, and Founder of 
the Kansas City Orchestral Training School 


Kansas City, Mo., April 20.—Six- 
teen music and civic organizations 
sponsored the testimonial concert in 
which N. De Rubertis conducted mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Orchestral 
Training School, founded by him, in 
compositions from his pen. 

The program, given in the Ararat 
Temple on April 3, contained the sym- 
phonic poem, The Days, inspired by a 
poem written by Minna K. Powell 
music editor of the Kansas City Star: 
the Nea —_ Overture; The Nile, 
and the Prelude and Minuet for string 
orchestra. Mrs. Raymond Havens, con- 
tralto, sang Il Canto rel Dolore, Pri 
mavera, and the Song of Love. The 
texts of the first two are by Mr. De 
Rubertis. The poem of the third is by 
Dr. Andreas Bard of this city. 

The well-disciplined orchestra gave 
an excellent account of itself. The 
composer-conductor was rewarded at 
the close of the program by a prolonged 
ovation and by the presentation of gifts. 

B. L. 





Willem Durieux Chamber Music En- 
semble Heard in Orange 

The Willem Durieux Chamber Music 
Ensemble, conducted by Willem Du 
rieux, was presented by the Woman's 
Club of Orange, N. J., on April 19, 
with Percy Grainger as soloist. 

On the program were the Minuets | 
and II from the Serenade in D by 
Brahms, transcribed for string or- 
chestra by A. Walter Kramer; Han- 
del’s Concerto in D Minor and works 
by Mozart, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Herman 
Sandby and Cyril Scott. Mr. Grainger 
took part in performances of his Har- 
vest Hymn and Handel in the Strand, 
and joined the ensemble in Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso. A capacity audience gave 
the artists great applause. 

The same program was scheduled for 
Greenwich, Conn., on April 23. 





Songs by Grace Leadenham Austin Are 
Heard 

Compositions by Grace Leadenham 
Austin have been widely heard. At 
Eventime, arranged for mixed voices, 
was sung at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Flushing, L. I., under the 
leadership of Harvey Hindemyer re- 
cently, and was given on April 2 by the 
Jercey City Glee Club (People’s Con- 
cert) under Mary Ursula Doye. Four 
of her songs were heard on the Cheerio 
Hour of the NBC early in April. 
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ST. LOUIS FLOCKS TO EXTRA CONCERTS 


Symphony Guitenize Is Heard 
In Two Promenade Programs 
of Wide Appeal 


St. Louis, April 20.—As an after- 
math of the National Flower Show, the 
management of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra hastily arranged two prom- 
enade concerts which were given on the 
evenings of April 3 and 4 at the Arena 
in the setting of a beautiful floral dis- 
play. Though only short notice-was 
possible under the circumstances, large 
audiences were attracted to programs of 
a diversified and popular appeal, con- 
ducted by Scipione Guidi. The success 
of the venture has prompted the man- 
agement to consider a similar series this 
spring. 

The final chamber music concert in 
the series sponsored by the Ethical So- 
ciety was heard in the Sheldon Audi- 
torium on March 31. Chausson’s 
String Quartet was played by the Max 
Steindel Quartet, consisting of Joseph 
Ferber, Isadore Grossman, Herbert 
Ven den Berg and Max Steindel ; and 


BIRMINGHAM’S MUSIC 


Plans Being Made to Insure Perma- 
nence of New Symphony 

BirMINGHAM, Ata., April 20.—Suc- 
cess was again recorded by the Birm- 
ingham Civic Symphony Orchestra at 
the second concert of the season, given 
under the baton of Dorsey Whittington 
in the Phillips High School Auditorium 
on April 7. Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, 
Finlandia by Sibelius and Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s Caucasian Sketches were 
played in a manner to win critical ap- 
probation. Harold Johnson, concert- 
master, scored in the Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. 

The orchestra, numbering sixty 
players, was organized this season by 
the Birmingham Music Club and is 
financially aided by a group of business 
men. A third program in May will be 
given with a chorus of 400, and plans 
are being made to insure the organiza- 
tion’s permanence. Minnie McNeill 
Carr and Emma McCarthy are acting 
managers. 


Artists presented this season by the 
Music Club have been the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Lily Pons, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Ernest Hutcheson and 
Richard Bonelli. 

The Aeolian Choir gave a program 
of Latin, Russian and American music 
in March, with Vernon Noah as con- 
ductor and Minnie McNeill Carr as 
organist. 








Sittig Trie to Appear with Junior 
League 


Among the engagements scheduled 
for the Sittig Trio is an appearance 
with the Junior League of New York 
on May 2. On this occasion the artists, 
Margaret Sittig, violinist, Edgar T. Sit- 
tig, ‘cellist, and Frederick V. Sittig, 
pianist, will play music by Vivaldi, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and Cadman. 


these musicians were joined by Mrs. 
David Kriegshaber, pianist, in a per- 
formance of Franck’s Quintet. Helen 
Traubel sang soprano songs by Fauré 
and Wolf effectively. 


Philharmonic Ensemble Praised 


Three movements from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony constituted the most 
ambitious feature of the final program 
given this season by the Philharmonic 
Society Orchestra, which has nearly 100 
members. Under the capable leadership 
of Alfred H. Hicks the orchestra, ap- 
pearing in the Scottish Rite Cathedral 
on April 6, played exceedingly well. 

Lily Pons’s recital in the Odeon on 
April 5 was the last attraction in the 
Artist Series. A capacity audience was 
thrilféd. Henry Bové, flutist, assisted 
and Giuseppe Bamboschek was at the 
piano. 

Joseph Szigeti made his initial St. 
Louis appearance on April 7, bringing 
the Principia Course to a close for the 
season. His art was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a large audience. Nikita de 
Magaloff was the pianist. 

SUSAN L. aet 





ORGANISTS TO MEET 


Harrisburg Will be Host of Annual 
Convention in May 

HarrispurGc, Pa., April 20.—The 
thirteenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Council, National Asso- 
ciation of Organists, will be held here 
on May 7, 8 and 9 under the presidency 
of Dr. William A. Wolf. 

A musical service in Christ Lutheran 
Church on Sunday, May 7, will feature 
resident musicians. Recitals on suc- 
ceeding days will be given by Alexan- 
der McCurdy, Jr., of Philadelphia, and 
Julian R. Williams of Sewickley, the 
former appearing in the Fifth Street 
Methodist Church and the latter in the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. Herbert B. Satcher, vicar of: St. 
Aidan’s Chapel, Cheltenham, will lec- 
ture on hymnology on the morning of 
May 9 in the Market Square Presbyte- 
rian Church. Members of the Harris- 
burg Chapter will give a piano and 





organ program in Salem Reformed 
Church in the afternoon. A _ festival 
service will be held in St. Stephen’s 


Cathedral, under the direction of Al- 
fred C. Kuschwa, in the evening. 





SORORITY ACTIVITIES 





Chicago Chapters Are Visited by 
Mrs. Geiser, National Secretary 

Cuicaco, April 20. — Mrs. Alma 
Geiser (Mrs. Charles E. Geiser) of 
Cincinnati, national secretary of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, arrived in Chicago on 
March 10 and spent five days inspecting 
the four active and the alumnae chap- 
ters which are in this city and in 
Evanston. Each chapter entertained 
her for a day, and included a musicale 
in its schedule. 

Children of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
School of Music at Gads Hill Centre 
recently gave a program under the 
direction of Ann Hathaway, who has 
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charge of the violin classes, and of Abi 
Kohman, who supervises the piano 
work. 

Amy Leslie Toskey, voice teacher 
and choral conductor, was hostess at an 
informal musicale held for sister-mem- 
bers of Mu Phi recently. The pro- 
gram was given by Susannah Arm- 
strong, who introduced two groups of 
her own compositions. Emma Freer- 
icke sang a group of songs, one by 
Hilda Butler Farr of Mu Phi. Also 
heard were Florence Dangremon, Char- 
lotte Holenia and Merrie Mitchel 
Maier. 


PORTLAND APPLAUDS 
JUNIOR MUSICIANS 


Young People’s Orchestra Ends 
Season—Chamber Music 
Is Presented 


PortLAND, OreE., April 20.— The 
Junior Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Jaques Gershkovitch, gave its closing 
subscription concert of the season in the 
Auditorium on April 8, playing Bach's 
Sinfonia in B Flat and works by Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. Robert Garretson, a gifted pianist 
of sixteen years, was heard in the first 
movement of Grieg’s Concerto. The 
orchestra is a civic enterprise sponsored 
by a group of culturally-minded citizens. 
The children, drawn from private 
studios, rehearse weekly under Mr. 
Gershkovitch. 

The Portland Chamber Music Society 
presented the Neah-Kah-Nie String 
Quartet in the Neighbors of Woodcraft 
Hall on April 1. Fauré’s Quartet, Op. 
15, was played for the first time here 
by Susie Pipes, violinist, Abram Weiss, 
violist, Michel Penha, ’cellist, and Ralph 
Linsley, pianist. 

Rigoletto was the first opera broadcast 
by the Morning Oregonian’s station on 
April 9. Mischa Pelz conducted. Solo 
parts were sung by Arthur Johnson, 
Mark Daniels, Willard Coe, George 








Batterson, Jacob Zeller, Barbara Jane 
Thorne, Violet Burlingham, Madeline 
Dwyer and Lucille Cummings. Assist- 


ing Mr. Pelz in the preparation were 
G. Taglieri, Mr. Daniels, Evelene Cal- 
breath, Otto Wedemeyer, Nikola Zan 
and Rose Coursen Reed. 

Participants in the April musicale of 
the Monday Musical Club were Henri 
Arcand, C. Crouse, P. A. Ten Haaf, 
C. Coghlan and Robert Flack. 

Jocetyn FouLkes 





Jan Kiepura Appears in Film, Be Mine 
Tonight 


Featured in the film, Be Mine To- 
night, recently seen at the Paramount 
Theatre, was Jan Kiepura, tenor, for- 
merly of the Chicago Civic Opera. Mr. 
Kiepura took the role of an opera 
singer, and besides singing the theme 
song was heard in excerpts from Rigo- 
letto, La Traviata and La Bohéme, in 
all of which he created a fine impres- 
sion. 





Jacksonville Forces 
Conducted by Tuthill 


in Fine Performance 





Harris and Ewing 
Burnet C. Tuthill Led the Musicale Symphony 


in Jacksonville as 


JacKsonviLie, Fra., April 20.—The 
“pop” concert given by the Friday 
Musicale Symphony Orchestra in Duval 
County Armory on March 31 was con- 
ducted by Burnet C. Tuthill as guest. 
The ensemble, which numbers more 
than sixty players and has George 
Orner as conductor, was heard on this 
occasion with splendid effect under Mr 
Tuthill’s baton. 

The program began with the Prelude 
to Die Meistersinger and ended with 
Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slave. Also 
heard were the slow movement from 
Hanson’s Nordic Symphony and The 
Irish Washerwoman by Sowerby. All 
were played smoothly and with zest, and 
aroused enthusiastic applause. 

Helen Moore, of Rollins College, ap- 
peared as soloist in Grieg’s Piano Con- 
certo, winning the audience’s unstinted 
approval. The president of the Friday 
Musicale is Mrs. George J. Avent. 





Geraldine de Courcy Writes for 
Pamphlet on Germany's Music 
In the comprehensive and well-illus- 

treated brochure entitled Germany, All 
About Music, recently published, Ger- 
aldine de Courcy, German representa- 
tive for Mustcat America, has writ- 
ten an article on Music Study in Ger- 
many. Miss de Courcy has also trans- 
lated into English all the articles writ- 
ten in German. 





Wethersfield Club Attracts 
WETHERSFIELD, Conn., April 20.— 
The Wethersfield Choral Club, com- 
posed of thirty-five men under the di- 
rection of Albert E. K. Malchin, drew 
an audience of 600 to its second annual 
concert on March 31. Peter on the Sea 
by Crowley was the most applauded 
work. Rhea L. Massicotte of Meriden 
was soloist. Accompanists were Milton 

A. Lane and Wesley S. Griswold. 


J.F.K 








Weekly Recitals 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY CONCERTS ATTRACT 





Two Programs Have Horowitz 
as Soloist—Stravinsky Work 
Is Repeated 


Cuicaco, April 20.—Vladimir Horo- 
witz, appearing as piano soloist at the 
Tuesday and Thursday-Friday concerts 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
attracted capacity audiences to all 
events. Mr. Horowitz’s first appearance 
was at the concert of April 11. Fred- 
erick Stock conducted the following 


program: 
Overture, Leonore, No. 3........ Beethoven 
Symphony _. NO a Beethoven 
Concerto No. in D Minor. . Rachmaninoff 
— Horowitz 


Although Mr. Horowitz had played 
this concerto here on at least four pre- 
vious occasions, it remained as exciting 
and moving an experience as at the 
first hearing. The young artist was at 
the top of his powers, and the result 
was a performance that was received 
with cheers. There were repeated re- 
calls, but Mr. Horowitz wisely refrained 
from adding encores to a memorable 
performance. 

Mr. Stock’s Eroica this season is a 
new version with trombones added to 
the first, second and last movements, 
and various other minor enrichments 
in the orchestration, including at least 
one rather un-Beethovenish high B Flat 
for the trumpet. The effect, however, 
is undeniably impressive and Mr. 
Stock’s interpretation of this work re- 
mains one of his most admirable 
achievements. Equally brilliant was the 
Leonore. 

Gliére Symphony Performed 

Mr. Horowitz essayed a Beethoven 
concerto for the first time here, when 
he played the Emperor at the concerts 
of April 13 and 14. The program: 

Tableau Musical, Baba Yaga, Op. 56 


Ss N Ilia M —s 
uepheny o. 3, i ourometz, 
i he SRO ahh +e 0s 6 O000. 08 Gliére 
Concerto No. 5, in . rer Beethoven 
ty) tz 


Interest ran high as to the treatment 
Mr. Horowitz would accord the Em- 
peror, and there was a difference of 
opinion regarding the result. Strangely 
enough, his performance was more im- 
pressive in the lyric sections than in the 
bravoura finale. 

Gliére’s Ilia Mourometz was for a 
number of seasons one of ‘thé, sure-fire 
items in Mr. Stock’s repertoire. But 
time seems to have touched its highly 
flavored measures. The performance, 
however, was excellent, and conductor 
and orchestra reaped the usual reward. 


Choir Again Takes Part 


With the Chicago A Cappella Choir 
under Noble Cain assisting, a second 


performance of Stravinsky’s Symphonie 
de Psaumes was given at the concerts ot 
April 6 and 7. The program: 
Comeasto Conese, » D Minor....... Vivaldi 
Ss Des. By UE. Ge datsvccese > 
otet, °T e Spirit Also Helpeth Us... .Bach 
ba a A Cappella Choir 
Mr. Cain, Conducting 


RENO DR ek: os saehd Baia baceeseeennt Byrd 
Wake Up, Sweet Melody............. Cain 
Motet, O God Hear oy Prayer 


Gretchaninoff 
Chicago A Cappella Choir 
Symphonie de Psaumes for Orchestra and 


SD as deantb<oneinenannens Stravinsky 
Pee and Fugue, St. Anne’s, in E a 
Sr. ets dbhe-scadcenekane Ceeen sae 


(Transcribed by Frederick A. Stock) _ 

A second hearing of Stravinsky's 
work offered little occasion to revise an 
earlier opinion of its barrenness. The 
performance was perhaps somewhat 
more spontaneous than at the first con- 
cert, but was again indifferently re- 
ceived by the public. The separate con- 
tributions of the choir under Mr. Cain’s 
spirited leadership were, however, 
greatly successful, and more than justi- 
fied the seeming intrusion on a sym- 
phony program. 

Mr. Stock offered a delightfully crisp 
account of Beethoven’s First, and the 
strings earlier disported themselves ad- 
mirably in the Vivaldi. The conductor’s 
transcription of the St. Anne’s Prelude 
and Fugue provided a sonorous close, 
though again holding painful moments 
for purists who prefer their Bach un- 
emphasized by the entire percussion bat- 
tery. ALBERT GOLDBERG 





Gena Tenney Receives International 
Fellowship from Barnard 
Gena Tenney, senior at Barnard Col- 
lege, New York, has been awarded 
the Student International Fellowship by 
a vote of the student body. She has also 
been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 
Miss Tenney wrote the music for 
Greek games in her freshman and soph- 
omore years, and the book and some 
of the music for the Junior Show. She 
was president of the junior class, and is 
now president of the Undergraduate 
Association. Under the fellowship she 
will continue her studies in musical com- 
position, doing research work at Oxford 
and the Sorbonne. 





Curtis Student Wins Lauber Award 

PHILADELPHIA, April 20.—Roland J. 
Leich, a student at the Curtis Institute 
of Music, whose home is in Evansville, 
Ind., has won the Carl F. Lauber Music 
Award for 1933 with his Two Songs; 
Seal Lullaby and Greeting. Honorable 
mention was given to S. Marguerite 
Maitland for her suite for orchestra en- 
titled The Snow Queen. Judges were 
Henry Gordon Thunder, chairman; 
a Douty and H. Alexander Mat- 
thews. 








music. 


Contributors to this uni 
Chandler, 
Ives, John ’ Soke Lazare Saminsky, and 
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Taught Gifted Pianist 














Marcian Thalberg, Pianist and Teacher 

Marjorie Garrigue, gifted pianist who 
has given two recitals in Paris this 
season with marked success, is a pupil 
of Marcian Thalberg. Miss Garrigue’s 
plans for next season include a return 
to the United States, her native country, 
and a New York debut recital. 





GOOD PROGRAMS GIVEN 
BY HARTFORD MUSICIANS 





Dubois’s Seven Last Words Sung— 
Glee Clubs Are Heard and Opera 
Society Appears 


Hartrorp, April 20.—Among im- 
pressive Lenten programs was the 
singing of Dubois’s The Seven Last 
Words of Christ at St. Joseph’s Cathe- 
dral on April 2. The 110 voices were 
drawn from St. Augustine’s and St. Jo- 
seph’s parishes. O. F. DeVaux was the 
conductor, and Reginald DeVaux the 
organist. 

The Opera Club of the William H. 
Hall High School in West Hartford 
presented The Mikado on April 7. This 
was the seventh light opera staged by 
the club in as many years. Mark A. 
Davis, supervisor of school music, di- 
rected the performance. Samuel Gould 
was the dramatic coach. Costumes were 
made by students under the supervision 
of Catherine Stevenson. Decorations 
were under the direction of Madeline 
Speiss. 

The glee clubs of Hartford Public 
High School gave their annual concert 
on April 7 under the baton of Ralph L. 
Baldwin. Soloists were Emily A. Bi- 
lecka, soprano, and Hunter W. Blake, 
French horn player. Violin obbligati 
were played by Regina Kominsky and 
Betty Bean. The pianists were Fanny 
R. Lassoff and John B. Carroll. 

J.F.K 





Concerts Arranged for Hartford 

Hartrorp, April 20.—The Bushnell 
management will bring five orchestras 
next season—the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Boston Symphony, the De- 
troit Symphony and the Cleveland 
Orchestra. The sixth event in the 
Bushnell series will be a two-piano re- 
cital by Ossip Gabrilowitsch and Harold 
Bauer. 3. oe ae 


CHICAGO CONCERTS 
NOTABLY SUSTAINED 


Guests and Lecal Ensembles are 
Heard in Programs of Great 
Interest 

Cuicaco, April 20.—Lily Pons gave 
her first Chicago recital im the Audi- 
torium on April 3, assisted by Henry 
Bové, flutist, and Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
accompanist. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Montgomery Ward 
Dental Clinic. The large audience was 
captivated by Miss Pons’s brilliant 
singing of arias from Rigoletto. The 
(zar’s Bride, The Barber of Seville, 
Lakmé and Lucia di Lammermoor. 

The Woman's Symphony Orchestra 
concluded an unusually successful season 
under the leadership of Ebba Sundstrom 
with a concert at the Drake Hotel on 
April 16. The chief item was Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, which 
demonstrated gratifying progress. The 
Chicago Bach Chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Edwin Stanley Seder, con- 
tribututed four works by Bach. 

John McCormack gave his final re- 
cital of the season in Orchestra Hall 
on April 9. The program included “re- 
quests,” and the favorite tenor delighted 
his hearers. Edwin Schneider accom- 
panied and played solos. 

For a Chopin Memorial 

Egon Petri was heard in a recital of 
Chopin works at the Drake Hotel on 
April 9, the event being held to raise 
funds for a memorial to the composer 
at his birthplace. The recital was spon- 
sored by the Polish Arts Club, by Dr. 
Titus Zbyszewski, Polish consul-general, 
and a number of social leaders. 

Two concerts for the benefit of the 
relief fund of the Bohemian Club were 
given at Orchestra Hall on March 26 
by an orchestra of 226 players and a 
chorus of 475 voices, recruited from the 
high schools of Chicago and twenty- 
nine neighboring communities. The 
programs were under the auspices of 
the In-and-About Chicago Music Super- 
visors. The orchestra gave an excel- 
lent performance of Tchaikovwsky’s Fifth 
Symphony under the baton of Oscar W. 
Anderson. The chorus was conducted 
by Robert Lee Osburn. A matinee pre- 
sented musicians from the grade schools, 
with solos by Leonid Hambro, pianist; 
Violet Hull, violinist; and a trio con- 
sisting of Harriet, Charlotte and Marion 
Cain, daughters of Noble Cain. 

Rigolette Is Performed 

The Chicago Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company periormed Rigoletto at the 
Ashland Auditorium on April 9. Lead- 
ing roles were by Carlo 
Formes, Luigi Ruffino, Kai de Vermond, 
Jascha Pavlosky, Mari Barova and Ber- 
nice Ripley. The Order of the Sons of 
Italy sponsored the performance. 

Eleonore Block, dancer, made a de- 
but appearance at the Goodman The- 
atre on April 16, offering a diversified 
program to the accompaniment of an 
orchestra led by Daniel Saidenberg. 

Bertha Waldman, mezzo-soprano, as- 
sisted by Celia Steinpress, ‘cellist, was 
presented in recital at the Chicago 
Woman’s Club on April 9, by Sigma 
Alpha Iota Musical Sorority, Beta 
Chapter. ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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NEW CHORUS MAKES 
MILWAUKEE DEBUT 


Marquette University Singers 
Acclaimed in Concert with 
Chicago Men 


MiLwauKkeE, April 20.—This city’s 
newest choral organization—the Mar- 
quette University Chorus—made its 
debut with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra in the Pabst Theatre on April 4 
and achieved an outstanding success. 
The young and vigorous singers who 
constitute the chorus were brought to- 
gether at the suggestion of Frederick 
Stock. Rehearsals were begun under 
Alfred Hiles Bergen several months ago, 
and the fine results of this training were 
manifest at the concert under discussion. 

All the choral works were sung from 
memory, with careful attention to details 
of interpretation, including refinements 
of shading. Only 125 of the 175 mem- 
bers could be accommodated on the 
stage with the orchestra. Mr. Stock 
and Mr. Bergen shared the conductor- 
ship of the choral items, which were all 
by Handel with the exception of Mr. 
Bergen’s Fiat Lux, orchestrated by 
Carl Eppert, a work having well- 
developed melodic value. The Handel 
excerpts were from Messiah, Samson 
and Judas Maccabeus. 

The orchestral portion of the program 
was delivered with the sweep and bril- 
liance which Milwaukee music lovers 
have learned to expect when Mr. Stock 
conducts. It included his transcription 
of the Bach Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C Minor, Mozart’s G Minor Symphony 
and excerpts from Parsifal. 


Series Is Extended 


The Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
series of ten concerts in this city, ex- 
tended from the eight programs origin- 
all scheduled, ended in the Pabst The- 
atre on April 17 with Frederick Stock 
conducting. Rachmaninoff’s Symphony 
in E Minor and the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger were on the program, 
which had exceptional interest by rea- 
son of the first local appearance of 
Vladimir Horowitz. He provided a 
thrill by his dynamic playing of Beet- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto in E Flat. The 
series has been under the management 
of Margaret Rice. 
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Alfred Hiles 


Conductor 
Recently-formed Marquette University Chorus 


Bergen, of the 


Another of Milwaukee’s many chor- 
uses set a high mark of interpretation 
when Hans Marlow led the Freie 
Gemeinde ensemble of eighty male sing- 
ers in a concert at Jefferson Hall on the 
West Side. This chorus excelled in fine 
details in works drawn largely from 
standard German composers and sung a 
cappella. Helen Grzeszkiewicz con- 
tributed enjoyable soprano solos rep- 
resenting Brahms, Schumann, La Forge 
and Curran. Compositions by Men- 
delssohn and Schubert were played 
by a trio consisting of Raymond Brown, 
violinist, Hugo Bach, ’cellist, and Vera 
Prengel, pianist. 


Jeanne Dusseau Wins Audience 


Jeanne Dusseau came to the Audi- 
torium on March 23 to provide the fifth 
program in the Milwaukee Community 
Series. This was Miss Dusseau’s first 
visit to Milwaukee, but surely it will not 
be her last, for she immediately estab- 
lished herself as a favorite. Her voice 
is one of exceptional beauty, capable of 
an infinite variety of nuance; and her 
artistry is unquestioned. Whatever the 
mood suggested by the song at hand, she 
projected it with unfailing certainty, 
with clarity of diction and telling effect. 
Throughout the recital, in songs by 
Schubert, Duparc, Strauss and La 
Forge, as in Depuis le Jour from Louise, 
in English melodies and in French- 
Canadian folk songs, Miss Dusseau made 
a deep impression. Paul Warner was 
a splendid accompanist. 

C. O. SkrnRoop 





Nelson Eddy Acclaimed in Newport 

Newport, R. I., April 20.—Excep- 
tional enthusiasm was manifest at the 
recital given by Nelson Eddy at the 
closing of the Music Association’s series 
on April 10. The popular baritone had 
been heard here before, and the audi- 
ence was the largest yet assembled for 
a concert in this course. Many were 
present from other centres. 

In a comprehensive program of music 
by Mozart, Brahms, Schubert, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Jacques Wolfe, Massenet 
and other composers, Mr. Eddy repeated 
the success he had won on past occa- 
sions. Theodore Paxson excelled both 
as accompanist and as soloist. 

George Liebling Dedicates Toccata to 
Ernest Hutcheson 

Dr. George Liebling has dedicated his 
new piano composition, Toccata in 
Octaves, to Ernest Hutcheson, dean of 
the Juilliard School of Music. The 
toccata is being published and will 
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MILWAUKEE GREETS 


Many Turned Away from Con- 
cert Given by Unique 
Orchestra of 106 


Mi_waukeE, April 20.—The unique 
organization known as the Milwaukee 
Young People’s Orchestra achieved a 
new success at its spring concert in the 
Auditorium, attracting a larger audience 
than could be admitted. Hundreds 
stood during the long performance, and 
many were turned away. This popu- 
larity was perhaps partly due to the fact 
that the concert was free, but it has also 
been demonstrated that the high type of 
music played has a general appeal. One 
hundred and six players took part. 

The orchestra, which is maintained 
by the Civic Music Association of Mil- 
waukee and derives some financial sup- 
port from the city, is in reality an 
orchestra school for musicians of more 
than high school age. It has been drilled 
to an almost unbelievable degree of pre- 
cision by Milton Rusch, with Joseph 
Skornicka as his assistant. Mr. Rusch's 
symphonic poem, Marpessa, was a high- 
light of the concert, which included the 
Overture to Der Freischiitz, the Prelude 
to the Third Act of Lohengrin and 


COLUMBUS ARTISTS 
PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Ensembles Heard to Advantage 
In Concerts of Artistic 
Merit 

Cotumsus, April 20.—At its final 
concert of the year, the Columbus 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Earl 
Hopkins, played Beethoven’s Egmont 
Overture, Corelli's Eighth Concerto 
Grosso, the Valse Triste by Sibelius, 
The Beautiful Blue Danube, and Ippo- 
litoff-Ivanoff’s Humoresca Scherzando 
arranged for orchestra by Mr. Hopkins 
from a string quartet. 

Helen Hurst Holscher, contralto, 
sang an aria from Bemberg’s La Mort 
de Jeanne d’Arc, and songs with Ruth 
Trott Heed at the piano. Russell Tower 
was heard as violin soloist in Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole. Solo parts in 
the Corelli work were played by Mabel 
Hopkins and Gene Taylor, violinists ; 
William Wells, ’cellist, and Gertrude 
Schneider, organist. 

On Easter Sunday night, Bach’s can- 
tata Christ Lay in Death’s Dark Prison 
was given with impressive effect in 
King Avenue Methodist Church by 
Herbert Huffman, minister of music, 
and his choir of sixty. 








Special Club Performance 


About half the active membership of 
the Women’s Music Club participated 
in an ensemble program on April 4. 
The Choral Society, numbering thirty- 
eight solo singers, was conducted by 
Charlotte Gaines. Mabel Dunn Hop- 
kins led the String Choir of thirty-five. 
Appearing in six-piano items were 
Marie Hertenstein Waller, Marguerite 
Heer Andrews, Frances Beall, Louise 
Ackerman, Mrs. Melville Frank and 
Agnes Wright. Gertrude Schneider and 
Dorothy MacFadon played organ duets. 

Fritz Kreisler was heard here for the 
first time in many years in the closing 
concert of the Civic Concerts Series 
under the local management of Hast 
and Amend. 

Samuel Sirak Boghossian, twelve- 
year-old violinist, gave a creditable 
recital on April 7 on his return from 
study with Harrison Keller at the New 
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YOUNG PERFORMERS 


Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 

Individual skill on the part of some of 
the players was notable. Richard Koeb- 
ner, oboist, arranged Handel's Sonata 
for oboe and harpsichord into a work 
for oboe, horns and strings, showing 
unusual originality and ability. Mildred 
Catenhausen scored decisively in her 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 
for "cello in A Minor. 

John W. Schaum appeared in the 
double role of composer and pianist at 
the concert he gave in the Atheneum. 
Songs of his entitled Morning in the 
Hills, A Ravine Town, and Get Fiddle 
and Bow, Come Along, to poems by 
Laura Sherry of Milwaukee, were sung 
by Carla Pestalozzi-Kroetz, soprano, 
and received with acclaim. As a pianist, 
Mr. Schaum roused special interest for 
his playing of the Bach-Tausig Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor. 

Wisconsin winners in the National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ contests for 
this year are: Rose Marie Krainik, 
Clyde Parnell, Querin Deuster, Jeanne 
Norris, Louise Erlmann and Mary 
Woodruff They will compete in the 
district meeting in Chicago on May 8. 

C. O. Sxkryroop 





England Conservatory of Music. Before 
going to Boston, he studied here with 
Elisabeth Stoltz at the Capital Univer- 
sity Conservatory. 

RoswitHa Cranston SMITH 





Dr. Orem Appears on Program of 
Teachers Society 

Cuicaco, April 20—Dr. Preston 
Ware Orem, vice-president of the Clay- 
ton F. Summy Company, appeared on 
the program of the Boston Piano Teach- 
ers’ Society recently, playing a program 
made up entirely of compositions from 
the Summy catalogue. He also gave a 
short talk on the company’s publications. 
Dr. Orem is to appear at the Philadel- 
phia Music Teachers’ Forum on May 
17. M. M. 
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Cleveland Orchestra's Fifteenth 
Year Ends with Striking Concerts 





Presentations Made to Sokoloff 
at Farewell Appearances— 
Novelties Have Place on Clos- 
ing Programs—Promenades to 
be Given in May—Singers Club 
Wins Praise 


LEVELAND, April 20. 

Sokoloff said farewell to the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, which he has conducted 
since its inception fifteen years ago, at 
the twentieth and final pair of concerts 
for this season in Severance Hall on 
April 7 and 8. There was a display of 
genuine admiration on the part of a 
large audience on each occasion. 

On Friday evening, members of the 
assembly presented Mr. Sokoloff with 
a number of orchestral scores, express- 
ing their appreciation of his long and 
distinguished service. The presenta- 
tion was made by Dr. Dayton C. Miller. 
After the Saturday afternoon program, 
the Fortnightly Musical Club, the oldest 
music club in the city, of which Mrs. 
Albert Riemenschneider is president, 
joined with the Lecture Recital Club, 
which has Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread 
as president, in presenting the conductor 
with a laurel wreath. 

Mr. Sokoloff devoted the program en- 
tirely to Brahms, giving the First Sym- 
phony, the Academic Festival Overture 
and the Concerto for piano in D Minor 
with Severin Eisenberger as_ soloist. 
Both the orchestra and soloist played 
superbly. 

Josten Work Introduced 

At the nineteenth pair of orchestra 
concerts on March 30 and April 1, 
Werner Josten conducted his Second 
Concerto Sacro for string orchestra and 
piano, heard for the first time in this 
city. Leon Machan was the pianist. Mr. 
Sokoloff conducted Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony, Debussy’s Prélude a l’Aprés 
midi d’un Faune and the Polovetsian 
Dances from Prince Igor. 

Arthur Loesser was piano soloist at 
the concerts given by the orchestra on 
March 24 and 25, playing the Saint- 
Saens Concerto in C Minor with true 
artistry. Novelty came in the form of 
the Polka amd Fugue from Sehwanda. 
The symphony was Franck’s in D 
Minor. 

The twenty-fifth concert in the or- 
chestra’s Twilight Series, conducted by 
Rudolph Ringwall, brought these popu- 
lar Sunday evening events to a close for 
the season. 

A series of promenade concerts in 
Severance Hall, undertaken by mem- 





bers of the Cleveland Orchestra in co- 
operation with the Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation, will be held under Mr. Ring- 
wall’s baton on Wednesday and Friday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons from 
May 3 to 31. Popular prices will pre- 
vail, and an intermission of thirty min- 
utes will give patrons opportunity to 
stroll in the Fine Arts Garden of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Group Makes 120th Appearance 


The Singers Club, conducted | by 
Beryl Rubinstein and now in its fortieth 
year, gave its 120th concert in Masonic 
Hall on March 29, with Nelson Eddy 
making his first Cleveland appearance 
as soloist. Carroll B. Ellinwood, the 
club’s first conductor, was present to 
lead Franz Mair’s Suomi’s Song as a 
souvenir of the first program given by 
the ensemble. The club has won much 
admiration for the fine work it is do- 
ing under Mr. Rubinstein’s scholarly 
leadership, and sang splendidly in the 
Crucifuxus and Cum Sancto Spiritu 
from Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 


Mr. Eddy won an emphatic success. 
His sonorous and warm voice, combined 
with his indisputable musicianship, 
earned for him whole-hearted applause. 
The large audience delighted in his 
singing of works by Meyerbeer, Mous- 
sorgsky and Wolf, and in his interpre- 
tations of spirituals. 

In recognition of the Brahms centen- 
ary, the Cleveland Trio—Beryl Rubin- 
stein, pianist, Josef Fuchs, violinist, and 
Victor de Gomez, ’cellist—played music 
by this composer at the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music on April 12. They gave 
the Trio in B, and were joined by 
Carlton Cooley in a performance of the 
Quartet for piano and strings in A. 


Efrem Zimbalist’s recital in the 
Euclid Avenue Temple recently drew 
an audience that extended from the 
regular seats to extra chairs on the 
platform. Theodore Saidenberg accom- 
panied. 

MARGARET ALDERSON 





Esther Wasserman Gives Recital for 
Jewish Youth Guild 


Esther Wasserman, of the Vlado 
Kolitsch Studios, was presented in a 
“miniature” violin recital by the Jewish 
Youth Guild at the Club House on April 
15. Works by Gluck, Lalo and Bruch, 
and arrangements by Kreisler of composi- 
tions by Pugnani, Francoeur and de Falla 
were played with Beatrice Anthony at the 
piano, 

Byrd Eliot and Miss Wasserman were 
scheduled to appear in works for two 
violins by Bach and Sarasate on April 22. 
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Norman Jolliffe Sings 
in Twenty-two Concerts 
With University Chorus 





Norman Jolliffe, Bass-baritone, Who Has a 
Record of Ten Oratorio Appearances with 
the Choir at Columbia University 


When Norman Jolliffe sings the title 
role in Mendelssohn’s St. Paul with 
the Columbia University Chorus under 
Walter Henry Hall on May 1, he will 
establish a record of twenty-two ora- 
torio engagements with this organiza- 
tion over a period of twelve years. The 
occasion will also mark his second 
appearance in St. Paul with the society. 

These performances have included 
three each of Messiah, The Creation, 
Gounod’s Redemption and Elgar’s King 
Olaf, and two each of Elijah, Handel’s 
Solomon and Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio. The list is completed by Liszt's 
St. Elizabeth and The Mystic Trum- 
peter by Harty. 

Mr. Jolliffe has been engaged for a 
performance of Messiah at Syracuse 
University next December. He recently 
fulfilled his twelfth engagement with the 
Eclectic Club in New York, and sang 
in four programs during Holy Week— 
in the Marble Collegiate Church, the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in 
Brooklyn, the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion in Garden City, and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church. 





Gena Branscombe Leads Women’s 
Choral in Easter Music 

Gena Branscombe conducted the 
American Woman’s Association Choral 
in music given on Easter Day in con- 
nection with the presentation of The 
Resurrection by Rosamond Kimball. 
The musical works given were 
Gevaert’s O Sons and Daughters, Gloria 
Patri by Palestrina, The Day of Resur- 
rection by Haydn, and Yon’s Christ 
Triumphant. Katharine Metcalf sang 
I Know That My Redeemer Liveth. 
Berthe Van den Berg was the accom- 
panist. 

The performance of The Resurrec- 
tion was directed by Margaretta Van 
Rensselaer Schuyler, with Arthur 
Lioyd at the organ. A large cast took 
part. 





Musical Art Quartet to Hold 
Eighth Season 

The Musical Art Quartet, consisting 
of Sascha Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, 
violinists, Louis Kaufman, violist, and 
Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ‘cellist, will 
give four concerts in the Town Hall in 
its eighth season. Dates are: Nov. 21, 
Jan. 16, Feb. 13 and March 20. 


RESIDENT ARTISTS 
HEARD IN WINNIPEG 


Music Club Holds Annual Meet- 
ing—Soloists and Ensembles 
Give Lists 

Winnipec, April 20.—The annual 
meeting of the Women’s Musical Club 
was held in the concert hall of the audi- 
torium on March 27, Mrs. A. M. Camp- 
bell presiding. Mrs. C. S. Riley was 
elected new president. A _ successful 
season was experienced by the club. 
Eleven programs were given, five of 
which were recitals by guest artists. 
The secretary-treasurer, Mrs. C. S. 
Strang, reported that the club member- 
ship was the largest in its history, 786 
members, 699 of whom are associate 
members. Mrs. R. Y. Kilvert is the 
retiring president. A short program 
was given by the Shadwick String 
Quartet consisting of E. Joseph Shad- 
wick, James Soutter, Eugene Hudson 
and [Isaac Mammott. 

The University of North Dakota Glee 
Club, Hymel C. Rowland, conductor, 
gave a fine program on April 3 in Grace 
United Church, in aid of the Canadian 
Goodwill Industries of the church. 

Beginning March 29, a series of four 
Sunday afternoon organ recitals were 
given in St. John’s Cathedral under the 
auspices of the Canadian College of 
Organists, Winnipeg Branch. The 
organists contributing programs were 
Edris Seale, Filmer Hubble, A. Allan 
Vickers and Norman Elwick. 

The Shadwick String Quartet gave 
the first of three programs on April 4 
in the Fort Garry Hotel concert hall. 

Doris Godson, soprano, was the guest 
artist of the Men’s Musical Club on 
April 8. Miss Godson is leaving Winni- 
peg to reside in Toronto. James Sout- 
ter, violinist, assisted. The accompan- 
ists were Bernard Naylor and Gordon 
Maclean. 

The St. John’s High School Gradu- 
ates’ Choir gave its annual spring con- 
cert on April 11 in St. John’s United 
Church. Ronald W. Gibson and Filmer 
E. Hubble were the conductors. The 
choir was assisted by a string orchestra. 
Outstanding on the program was the 
excerpt from Act I of Lohengrin 
arranged by Shera. Mrs. C. Claude 
Sinclair introduced this by an outline of 
the plot of the opera and its sources. 

The Winnipeg Lyric Society pre- 
sented A Country Girl on April 6, 7 
and 8 in the Dominion Theatre. Barrie 
St. Clair was the producer and Herbert 
P. G. Fraser the musical director. 

M. M. 








Lisa Roma Appears in Concerts 
Recent engagements fulfilled by Lisa 
Roma, soprano, have included success- 
ful appearances at Carleton College. 
Northfield, Minn., on April 4, and at a 
benefit for the Boy Scouts of America, 
at Huntington, Pa., on April 6. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 25, 1933 


Orchestral Concerts in New York 


(Continued from page 12) 
Parsifal; Daybreak and Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey from terdAmmerung. . Wagner 

A great audience sat enthralled at this 
concert. For Mr. Heifetz’s eloquent per- 
formance of the new concerto, which the 
Florentine composer, Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, has dedicated to him, was a reve- 
lation of distinguished violin playing. In 
it the Italian musician has employed a num- 
ber of Jewish melodies, which he has 
treated with considerable fancy and skill. 
Much of the thematic material is his own, 
however, and it has that impassioned ap- 
peal which much of his other music exerts. 
The violin part is enormously taxing, but 
in Mr. Heifetz’s hands it was delivered 
with wunerring accuracy and conviction. 
Tonally, too, his playing was magnificent 
and at the close he had many recalls which 
he shared with the conductor. 

The work is in our opinion not finer than 
the composer’s first concerto, played here 
by Mr. Heifetz under Bernardino Moli- 
nari two years ago. But, save for its rather 
banal finale, it is a distinct contribution to 
the violin concerto literature. 

Signor Toscanini surpassed himself in 
the three Wagner excerpts, his Good Fri- 
day music standing once more at the peak 
of his Wagner readings, a conception so 
lofty and devotional as to move the most 
hardened sinner at any season of the year. 
For the outmoded Cherubini overture he 
did all that can be done, making its un- 
distinguished material sound far better than 
it really is. 

The audience cheered him at the close 
of the concert. 


Fourth of Beethoven Series 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloists, Maria 
Carreras, pianist; Mishel Piastro, violinist ; 
Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist. (C. H.) April 
16, afternoon. ‘ 

All-Beethoven +” ore 

Overture, Coriolanus, O 

Concerto for Piano, Violin pA *Cello, Op. 56 

Mme. Carreras, Mr. Piastro, Mr. Wallenstein 

Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 92 

Altogether memorable was Mr. Tosca- 
nini’s lofty and beautifully modeled per- 
formance of the Coriolanus Overture, 
which seemed on this occasion the most 
genuinely inspired music of the afternoon. 
The seldom-heard triple concerto moved on 
a definitely lower plane, but was a pleas- 
urable illustration of the lesser Beethoven. 
The thematic substance was rather over- 
shadowed by the weight of structure and 
the symphonic orchestration. Though the 
soloists were limited by the old concerto 
grosso form they contributed definitely to 
an admirable ensemble. The Seventh Sym- 
phony was another illustration of the clar- 
ity, the balance, the surety and the tonal 
purity of Mr. Toscanini’s vigorous and vital 
Beethoven performances. 


Bauer and Spalding in Concertos 


Musicians Symphony, Sandor Harmati, 
conductor. Soloists, Harold Bauer, pian- 
ist; Albert Spalding, violinist. (M. O. H.) 
April 18, evening. 


Overture, In Sprincts ash 668 twee Goldmark 
Concerto No. Flat 

COR? cc asadeadebeeseoeecs Beethoven 
Mr. Bauer 

CO TE, oda ccavernceeds Hugo Wolf 

Concerto, Op. ) in E Minor. Mendelssohn 


Mr. Spaldin; 


Dance of the Seven Veils from Salomé 


Strauss 

This was a program of full measure, 
pressed down and running over. Mr. Bauer 
played Beethoven’s concerto with a purity 
of style and a beauty of tone that would 
be difficult to duplicate. Mr. Spalding de- 
lighted the audience to the point that it 
declined to let the program proceed until 
an encore was forthcoming. He gave the 
Gavotte from Bach’s E Minor Sonata for 
violin alone. 

Mr. Harmati’s interpretations of the 
three orchestral works were satisfactory 
in every respect. The Wolf Serenade, not 
heard for some time, proved an agreeable 
if not highly significant work. H. 


Geminiani and Martucci Played 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Remo 





Adolfo Betti Made the Revision of Gemi- 


niani's Concerto Grosso Played by the 

Philharmonic-Symphony 
Bolognini, violinist. (C. H.) April 20, 
evening. 


br ee gpeenge in C Minor; 

oes te sebhhaes easel Geminiani 
g hic? a “Adolic Betti; First Performance) 
ear f No. 1 in D Minor, 


TC Rinet Time by the Cote 
Concerto for Violin........... endelssohn 
r. Bolognini 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman. .Wagner 


Thanks to Mr. Betti and Mr. Toscanini, 
a treasure of old music was disclosed at 
this concert. A contemporary of Handel, 
whom he met in Italy and followed to Lon- 
don, Francesco Geminiani was a violinist 
and composer highly esteemed in the eigh- 
teen hundreds; Dr. Burney going so far 
as to place his concerti grossi above those 
of any other man then living. The work 
revived on this occasion, though it suggests 
both Handel and Corelli, has both beauty 
and personality. Mr. Betti’s edition is one 
carefully made from the original and a 
later revision by the composer, with skill- 
ful adaptation to the strings of the figured 
bass so as not to require a piano or clavi- 
cembalo. The performance was one of the 
desired finish and tonal charm. 

Martucci’s Second Symphony was intro- 
duced in this country some five years ago 
by Mr. Toscanini. The first, composed 
almost forty years ago (the composer has 
been dead nearly a quarter of a century) 
is one of the finest examples of the Italian 
effort in the late eighteen nineties to recon- 
cile the Germanic symphonic form and the 
lyric Italian muse. The composer, who, 
among other achievements, conducted the 
first performance of Tristan und Isolde in 
Italy, was plainly conscious of Brahms and 
Schumann, but the manner in which he fol- 
lowed their lead commands respect. The 
symphony is well orchestrated, save for 
some noisy and ineffective brass writing in 
climaxes. Some tranquil passages, such as 
that which closes the first movement, are of 
no little charm. Unfortunately the work 
has no salient individuality or power. The 
workmanship is better than the material. 
Interest often flags. 

Mr. Bolognini gave a creditable account 
of himself in the concerto, dislcosing a full 
tone, much technical facility and an ade- 
quate style. The orchestral accompaniment 
was of great beauty. The Wa over- 
ture was again a revelation o e Tos- 
canini power in dramatic music. O. 

Philharmonic-Symphony Ends Season 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Soloist, Vladi- 
mir Horowitz, pianist. (C. H.) April 23, 
afternoon. 

All-Beethoven Program 


Overture to King Stephen 
Concerto for Piano, No. 5, in E Fiat. 


(Emperor) 
Mr. Horowitz 

Symphony No. 8, in F 

Leonore Overture, No. 3 

This was the closing concert of the sea- 
son and it brought out a capacity audience. 
Mr. Horowitz's playing of the concerto 
was magnificent throughout the work. The 





Francesco Geminiani, Whose Concerto Grosso 
Wes Played by the Philharmonic-Symphony 


Under Toscanini 


symphony was a particularly satisfying 
performance and was listened to with 
breathless interest. The Leonore Overture 
formed an impressive close. 

Mr. Toscanini was accorded an ovation 
at the end of the program and o> out 
many times for bows. 





| New York Concerts 





(Continued from page 19) 


Foote, Franck, Moore, Schneider and 
Speaks, in all of which he was given a 
hearty reception by the audience, which 


demanded and received encores. 

Miss Bori sang Deh Vieni from The 
Marriage of Figaro, an arrangement of 
Johann Strauss’s Tales from the Vienna 
Woods, a song by Bayly and a Spanish 
group, displaying her customary artistry. 

Mr. Deering was well received in works 
by Rachmaninoff, Albeniz and de Falla 
and was liberally applauded. D. 


Compositions by Gustave L. Becker 
Heard 
Compositions by Gustave L. Becker 
formed the program of a concert at the 
Barbizon on the evening of April 19. 


Those taking part were Dr. Samuel A. 
Baldwin, organist; Alice Ralph Woods, 
soprano; Charlotte Hamilton, contralto; 


Etta Beigel, pianist; a string quartet 
composed of Max Cahn and Harry Fa- 
gan, violins; David Dawson, viola, and 
Harry Fuchs, ’cello, also a woodwind 
quartet whose members were Lambrose 
Demetrios Callimahos, flute, James L. 
Dickey, bassoon, Max Weinstein, oboe, and 
Fred Bohrman, clarinet. 

The works given included a Prelude and 
Wedding Procession for organ played by 
Mr. Baldwin, song groups by Miss Ham- 
ilton and Miss Wood, a Suite for string 
quartet, works for string quintet, four 
pieces for woodwind quartet, a Dialogue 
for oboe and bassoon, and piano works 
played by Mr. Becker. The audience was 
extremely cordial and gave Mr. Becker 
and the artists unstinted approval. N. 


University Glee Club Sings 
The University 


Glee Club, Channing 
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Lefebvre, conductor, gave its spring con- 
cert in the ballroom of the Waldorf As- 
toria on the evening of April 19. 

Mr. Lefebvre’s forces gave a good ac- 
count of themselves in works by Schu- 
mann, Elgar, Brahms and Beethoven in 
the first group, two groups of college songs 
and several miscellaneous works. Mr. 
Lefebvre conducted with skill and kept the 
club always well in hand with the happiest 
results throughout the evening. D. 


Carmen Velma Shepperd Makes Debut 


Carmen Velma Shepperd, a Negro con- 
tralto, made her recital debut in Roerich 
Hall on the evening of April 20, with 
Anna Blum at the piano. 

Miss Shepperd disclosed a well-trained 
voice of excellent quality and an interpre- 
tative sense already well marked. The 
program included arias from Rossi's 
Mitrane, Massé’s Paul et Virginie and 
Samson et Dalila as well as lieder and 
songs in German, French and English, in 
all of which the young singer’s diction was 
excellent. D. 


Paulist Choristers Sing 

The Spring Festival Concert of the 
Paulist Choristers, Father Finn, conduc- 
tor, was given in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of April 21. 

Most of the program was of sacred 
works though there were a few secular 
numbers here and there. The singing of 
the choir was up to its customary high 
standard which has made it one of the not- 
able church choruses of the country. 

The soloists were John Kuebler, John 
Finnegan, John Keating, Henri Marcoux, 
Emil Cote, Hallet Dolan, Fred G. Rover 
and H. Ovington Moyle, and the boys, 
John McCormack, Joseph Rickert, Ber- 
nard Sweeney and Lawrence Dunne. The 
New York Symphonietta accompanied cer- 
tain numbers. Anne Wolcott and Mary 
Chinnery, pianists, and Edward J. Slattery, 
organist, assisted. 


VLADIMIR PAwpA, pianist, (Wanamak- 
er’s) April 6 and 7, afternoon. First ex- 
position in New York of the Hammond- 
Bechstein electric piano. Organ introduc- 
tion to each program by Dr. Alexander 
Russell. 


Quarves Trio: ALICE QUARLES, pianist; 
VIRGINIA QUARLES, ’cellist, and MARGUER- 
Ire QuarRes, violinist. Barbizon, April 9, 
afternoon. Trios bv Brahms, Goossens and 
Beethoven. 

Avice Erickson, violinist; Yetta Wex- 
ler, accompanist. Barbizon, April 11, 
evening. Brahms A Major Sonata; Lalo 
Symphonie Espagnole and short pieces all 
well played. 

MINNA YSAEVA, soprano; Lazar Weiner, 
accompanist. New School, April 22, even- 
ing. Operatic works and songs in Italian, 
German and English well sung and well 
interpreted. 





Phil-Sym Scholarship Quartet Gives 
Private Recital 

The Phil-Sym Scholarship Quartet, Jo- 
seph Reilich, Ralph Hersh, David Daw- 
son and Martin Seicholz, gave a concert 
at the residence of Philip Johnson on the 
evening of April 15. 

Works on the program included Haydn’s 
Fifth Quartet in D, a quartet by Virgil 
Thomson and Five Phrases from the Songs 
of Solomon for voice and percussion by 
the same composer, sung by Theodate 
Johnson. Mr. Thomson was at the piano 
for this composition. During the season 
the quartet has appeared at Groton School 
and at numerous private musicales. 
















Moderate Tuition Fees 
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Vivid Instrumental and Choral Works Appear 


Harold Morris’s Piano Concerto Issued 
in Large Orchestral Score 

To the not too extensive literature of 
piano concertos by Americans, Harold Mor- 
ris adds his Concerto for Piano and Or- 
chestra, which last year was awarded the 
honor of publication by the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation and which has now been 
issued in large orchestral score by C. C. 
Birchard & é 

Mr. Morris performed the work last 
season as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, both in Boston and New 
York, on which occasions it was highly 
praised by the press. 

The concerto is in three movements and 
is cast in modern idiom. But Mr. Morris 
has not forgotten that music is music and 
that music must have themes if it is to ex- 
press to the listeners something of emotion. 
In the first movement, Allegro moderato, 
marcato, the composer has written with 
extraordinarily felicitous rhythmic power, 
giving us much that is personal and unique. 
For his middle movement he has con- 
structed a series of variations on a Negro 
melody called the American Negro Pil- 
grim Song, a melody of pronounced charm. 
The treatment of piano and orchestra is 
nanaged with great imaginative quality. 

In the finale, a Rondo, Allegro giusto, 
we have once more striking rhythmic the- 
matic material, which the composer has 
welded together with quite as much skill 
as in his other movements. Technically the 
piano part is very difficult, but it is con- 
ceived for the instrument as only a pian- 
ist of fine ability, which Mr. Morris is, 
can write. 

The instrumentation throughout is mas- 
terly in conception and execution, showing 
the composer’s complete knowledge of his 
instrumental array. There is a dedication 
to Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, through whose 
interest the work was introduced to the 
American public. 


Gordon Balch Nevin Writes a 
musical” on Foster Melodies 

Following Foster’s Footsteps, by Gor- 
don Balch Nevin (New York: J. Fischer 
& Bro.) is what its publishers call a “dra- 
musical,” obviously a contraction of drama 
musical, in one act, for chorus of women’s 
voices and piano. 

Mr. Nevin, who put to his credit a few 
years ago some admirably harmonized set- 
tings of some of the less familiar Foster 
songs, has shown much fancy in his plan 
for this work. To a book by Henry A. 
Schauffler, he has written music of dis- 
tinctly melodic appeal, employing through- 
out music of Stephen Foster where the 
text and situation call for it. Sometimes 
it is but a fragment of a Foster song that 
we hear, again we have an entire melody 
given, as in the case of I Dream of Jeanie. 
There is a very nice dramatic feeling in 
the original music of Mr. Nevin. 

So that the work may be easily mounted, 
there is a stage diagram published at the 
front of the score. It would seem that this 
is an ideal work for music clubs to present, 
especially as the story tells of a club meet- 
ing. 


Philip James’s New Chorus About Booth 
Issued in Striking Edition 

One of the most powerful pieces of writ- 

ing for male chorus by Philip James is 

his new General William Booth Enters 


“Dra- 





Harold Morris, Whose Concerto for Piano 
and Orchestra, a Juilliard Award, Has Just 
Been Published 


Into Heaven (New York: M. Witmark 
& Sons, Educational Publications) m a 
de luxe edition, which must be considered 
one of the finest editions of a musical com- 
position issued in this country. Mr. James 
has scored his work for chorus, trumpet, 
trombone, tambourine, bass drum and tam 
tam, and two pianos, the second inter- 
changeable with organ. In choosing this 
instrumentation for his music he has 
doubtless wished to suggest the band of 
the Salvation Army, with whose founder 
the poem deals. 

The late Vachel Lindsay, that unusual 
genius of American letters, wrote little that 
is more striking than these verses, verses 
calculated to offer a composer material for 
thought. Mr. Jones has succeeded in com- 
posing music that is a faithful counterpart 
of the text. It is modern, employing a har- 
monic scheme redolent of the day im which 
we are living, with a rhythmic variety and 
freedom that is arresting, all finely mte- 
grated in setting forth the poet’s words 
The climax on the words, Oh shout salva- 
tion, is stupendous, followed by a Meno 
mosso for organ alone that is typically 
Jamesian, a page of rare quality that 
would alone make the work noteworthy 

There is prefatorv material about both 
poet and composer, as well as about Gen- 
eral Booth, and the complete poem is 
printed before the music begins. The edi- 
tion was done by the E. A. Stege Com- 
pany, New York, under the supervision of 
Rudolph Tauhert, the typography by Lee 
& Phillips, Inc., under the supervision of 
Edward Rondthaler. Their work justifies 
their names being included in the score as 
well as mentioned here. The score is 
handsomely bound m special covers in the 
colors of the Salvation Army, a decorative 
score well worth adding to the library of 
contemporary music lovers. Mr. James has 
dedicated his work to Channing Lefebvre 
and the Downtown Glee Club, of which 
Mr. Lefebvre is conductor, who will pro- 
duce it at their concert at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on May 3. A. 


Rootham’s Trio Is Pleasing 
4 recently published Trio for violin 
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‘cello and piano by Cyril Bradley Rootham 
(London : Oxford University Press) shows 
every evidence of being a a, Soe 
work. The idiom is one of clarity and 
lightness, a strong feeling for English folk 
music on the part of its composer being 
counterbalanced by a flair for effective 
harmonization of a mildly impressionistic 
sort. It is in three movements, and is 
beautifully suited to the three instruments 
for which it is written. 


Alman Writes String Quartet on Jewish 
Themes 


Samuel Alman’s String Quartet Ebraica 
(London: Oxford University Press) is an 
effective work of distinct racial character. 
It is written in a style which almost in- 
evitably invites comparison with that of 
Ernest Bloch. Such comparison reveals 
in this case, however, only superficial simi- 
larities. The Hebraic themes are given a 
simple treatment of marked individuality, a 
treatment which is at once less chromatic, 
less impassioned and more severe than that 
of Bloch. The finale is based on a little 
Jewish folk song, given a background of 
frank diatonicism which sets it off with 
great charm. 


="— Briefer Mention —*® 


Part Songs 
Fer Three-Part Women’s Voices 

To a Firefly, The Letter. By Frederick 
A. Stock. Excellent versions for chorus 
of two of the conductor’s charming songs, 
already praised in these columns. Come, 
Night!, Goodnight Beloved. By Daniel 
Protheroe. In this able composer’s attrac- 
tive manner. April Song. By Harry B. 
Harelson. A Sara Teasdale poem, charm- 
ingly set. (FitzSimons.) 

Fer Four-Part Women’s Voices 

Dawn in the Wood. By Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. Mr. Cadman in an imagina- 
tive mood, the poem by his faithful col- 
laborator, Nelle Richmond Eberhart. A 
superb climax, ending forte on a big B 
Flat Major chord, against a thrilling oc- 
tave passage in the piano. (FitzSimons. ) 

Fer Chorus of Mixed Voices 

Goodnight Beloved. By Daniel Protheroe. 
The same Longfellow poem, as above, in 
an equally good version for this choral me- 
dium. (FitzSimons.) 


For Violin with Piano Accompaniment 

Pizzicato Gavotte, Barcarolle, Spring 
Serenade, Happy Dream Waltz, Mazurka, 
Air Sentimental. By Neva Garner Green- 
wood. Attractive pieces in the first three 
positions, written with understanding. Use- 
ful as teaching pieces. (FitzSimons.) 


For Two Violins and Piano 
Duettino. By Neva Garner Greenwood. 
Pleasing, simple in character, well written 

for the imstruments. (FitzSimons.) 


m=— New Music Received —# 


Operettas 
my he ee 2 AA 
Grames Clark. Music by Winifred Moore 
(Cari Fischer.) San Marino. Book and L 
Music by Alfred J. Sve 


FPiute, B Fiat Clarinet, Bassoon: Minuet. By 
Handel. Arr. by A del Busto. Flute, B Flat 
Clarinet, F H m: Waltz in o nor. 


Maxim Litoff. 
Echo From the Hills. By ra Miles. Tally- 
Ho, A Song. Julie F. Hill. 
(Cari Fischer.) "s a A for Older 
Students. + Buenta Carter. (Summy.) 


Fer Voice and Piano 
By Fena 
(Carl Fischer.) 
Fer Viclin and Piano 
Dancing 
By Albert Parker. ireside Frolicks, A 
Song. By Howard Franklin. 
By Kenneth ips. 


Songs Ber: 
Skerritt. ¥ 


.~ 
Gypsy 
Valentine 

M. Gavotte. (Carl 


or Guitar 
Modern Method = the Spanish Guitar. By 
acter Black. (Cari Fischer.) 





RECENT DISCS 











A Verdi Masterpiece 

Verdi’ s penultimate opera, Otello, has 
been given a fine recording on sixteen 
double twelve-inch discs in the Victor 
operatic series. The orchestra and chorus 
are from La Scala, the conductor, Carlo 
Sabajno. The three principals are, Otello, 
Nicolai Fusati; Iago, Apollo Granforte, 
and Desdemona, Maria Carbone. The 
lesser roles are sung by Piero Girardi, 
Nello Palai and T. Beltacchi. 

The greatest of these is Mr. Granforte. 
Whether his voice is a magnificent one, 
or whether it is merely a matter of rec- 
ording well, cannot be said. The result is 
excellent in every respect. Mr. Fusati does 
his part well but his voice is too lyric in 
quality to fit perfectly the heavy phrases 
of the Moor of Venice. Mme. Carbone 
sings well except for the distressing habit, 
affected at present by Italian singers, of 
aspirating, cachinnating, phrases which 
should be sung legato. She or the con- 
ductor should be severely. censured for 
omitting the second stanza of the Willow 
Song! 

Iago’s Credo is beautifully sung. The 
whole set is fine and puts this seldom- 
heard opera within the reach of all who 
love the late Verdi. 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 

The Passion According to St. Matthew 
of Bach, perhaps the world’s greatest 
choral work, as it is certainly the world’s 
greatest piece of religious music, has been 
issued by the Victor studios in their Mu- 
sical Masterpiece series on twelve double 
twelve-inch discs. The performance is by 
the choir of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
New York, under David McKay Williams 
who accompanies at the organ. 

With the best intention in the world, 
and with a bow to Victor for issuing the 
set at all, one can register only disap- 
pointment. The set is not satisfactory. The 
work has been treated to unmerciful and 
ill-considered cuts, most of the choral 
singing is muddy and the solo singing un- 
distinguished. 


Haydn’s G Major Symphony 

Haydn’s unfamiliar G Major Symphony. 
on two twelve-inch discs from the Colum- 
bia Studios, brings a characteristic bit of 
Haydn to our ears. It is not the com- 
poser’s finest work nor is it a perfect 
rendition, but, as Mercutio says, ’twill 
serve. The orchestra is that of the Royal 
Brussels Conservatory, the conductor is 
Désiré Defauw. 


ANDANTE For FLute and BALLer Music 
FROM IDOMENEO, both by Mozart and 
played by the Berlin State Opera Orches- 
tra under Leo Blech. A_ charming disc 
for some of Mozart’s loveliest music beau- 
tifully played. ( Victor.) 


Coretur’s CuristMAS Concerto for two 
solo violins, solo ’cello and string orches- 
tra. Frederick Weissman conducts and 
the soloists are Johannes Lasowski and 
Hans Reinecke, violins, and Armin Lie- 
bermann, ’cello. The orchestra is of mem- 
bers of the Berlin State Opera. Excellent 
recording on two discs of a very ingra- 
tiating and comparatively unfamiliar work. 
Highly recommended. (Columbia.) 


THe Swan by _ SArnt-SaENns, and 
Pr®cE EN ForME DE_HABANERA by Ravel, 
played by Mischa Elman with piano ac- 
companiment by Carrol Hollister. Ten- 
inch disc. Good recordings of two favorite 
works. (Victor.) 


Bacu, BraNnpdENBURG ConcERTO No. 3, 
1x G Mayor For StrRInG ORcHESTRA, 
played by an undesignated orchestra under 
Sir Henry Wood. One disc. This is a 
very good recording of the concerto and 
well worth while. (Columbia.) 


Mapre Pretosa from VeErp1I'’s Forza DEL 
Destino sung by Dusolina Giannini, ac- 
companied by an orchestra under John 
Barbirolli. An a to hear Miss 
Giannini in an effective rendition of this 
familiar dramatic sides. 
( Victor.) 
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NATIONAL SYMPHONY 
CONCLUDES SEASON 


Kindler Leads Stirring Per- 
formance—Surprise Con- 
cert Given 





Wasuincton, April 20.—April and 
May are hit-or-miss musical months in 
Washington. The official concert season 
ends in March, and student recitals, of 
which there are many, do not usually 
begin until June. There are only three 
musical highlights for April, and only 
one has so far occurred. 

That was the final concert of the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, which 
Hans Kindler conducted in Constitu- 
tion Hall the afternoon of April 6. The 
feature of the program was the César 
Franck Symphony, one of the finest per- 
formances of the year. The reading 
was fresh and moving throughout; it 
was played with sweeping unity, and 
the tone of the orchestra was excellent. 
The work received prolonged applause 
and high commendation. The Overture 
to Der Freischiitz opened the program 
and Saint-Saéns’s Rouet d’Omphale and 
the Overture to Tannhauser closed it. 

The National Symphony closed its 
second series of Sunday popular con- 
certs with a request program on March 
12. Dr. Kindler conducted. Frank Git- 
telson, concertmaster, was the soloist 
playing Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor. 

The compositions were chosen by 
vote. Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
won the place of honor; it was so 
closely followed by Tchaikovsky’s Pa- 
thétique Symphony, however, that the 
second movement from the Russian 
work was also given a place on the 
program. The most popular overture 
was the Prelude to Die Meistersinger, 
which opened the program. Ravel’s 
Bolero, the closing item, was the favor- 
ite novelty. 

About 3,000 persons attended the 
concert and gave Dr. Kindler and his 
men the applause they deserved. From 
beginning to end, the interpretations 
were of a high order. In Mr. Gittel- 
son, who is a faculty member of the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, the 
audience recognized a skilled and in- 
telligent artist. He played with warm 
fine tone, and had a big success. 


More Than 25,000 Attend 


These Sunday afternoon popular con- 
certs have proved attractive to music 
lovers. In this, the National Sym- 
phony’s second full season, more than 
25,000 admissions for the series have 
been registered. 

The final concert for children and 
young people was played on March 18, 
when medals were awarded for the 
best letters of criticism and appreciation 
received from the youthful attendants. 

Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt attended the 
farewell concert given here by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra on March 7, this being her first 
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MUSICAL AMERICA fer April 25, 1933 


Satirical 3-Penny Opera by Weill 
and Brecht Has American Premiere 


hauser and the Prebode and Liebestod 
from Tristan und Isolde. 
A Surprise Chamber Music Concert 

A post season concert, am Easter guft 
to the city by Mrs. Blizabetih Sprague 
Coolidge, came as a surprise. it was 
played by twenty-sewem members of the 
National Symphony, under Dr. Kimdler, 
in the auditorsam of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce buildme on Easter Sun- 
day afternoon. Admission free. The 
program included the Bach Suite im B 
Minor, Gluck’s Mousettite, Viwalldi’'s Ada- 
gio arranged by Dr. Kimdfier, Corelli's 
Pastorale, Schubert's Germam Dances, 
Wagner's Siegiried Idyll amd Tiittico 
Botticelliano by Respigini, dedicaned to 
Mrs. Coolidge. The trpitych was adimi- 
rably played and proved quite the mrost 
pleasing Respight musi beard here 
since the Pimes of Rome. Mrs. Coolidge 
gave the concert preosdimg the annual 
chamber music festival at the Library 
of Congress, so that more peogie tham 
can attend the festival coalld hear a pro- 
gram of fme chamber mesic. From the 
size and enthusiasm af the aandhemce,, the 
opportunity was much 

The Heermam Trio of Cimcinnati 
played a concert im the Litrwry of Con- 
gress Auditorium on April 9, as a me- 
morial to Nicholas Longworth. The 
trio, made up of Emil Heermuam, wrolia ; 
Walter Heermam, ‘orlla, and Join 
Quincy Bass, piano, played the Bralms 
Trio m C Mimor and Tehaikovsky’s 
Trio in A Minor. Fiwe beumdred people 
heard the concert. 

The last of a series of bemeit comcerts 
was given at the Washimgtom Club on 
April 11, with Helen Corb Heil, 
pianist, and Helen Tiley, comtralto, 
presenting the program. Agerican 
music was featured, Mrs. Hemi playing 
works by Edward MacDowell, whose 
pupil she was. 

A concert of Scandimawiam mmsic was 
given by the Washimgtom Orchestral 
Society, a student orchestra umdier the 
direction of C. E. Obristiaai, om April 
18 at the Raleigh Hotel. The sumisters 
of the four Scandmaviam commttries were 
present, and the last hallf of the concert 
consisted of folk somgs trom tthe differ- 
ent countries. 

Alix Young Marachess, performer on 
the viola and viola d'‘mmore, gave 2 con- 
cert at the home of Frask Frost the 
afternoon of April 19. She played old 
French music and modern French and 
Italian compositions tor the wool, 

Stephen Deak, ‘cellist of the Curtis 
Institute of Music im Philadelphia, and 
Miksa Merson, Humgaram pamist now 
playing and teachimg here, gave the 
third of a series of bemefit concerts 
under the auspices of the Tem O'Clock 
Club, for wnemployed ommsicians on 
March 14. They played sonatas by 
Rachmaninoft, Gastaw Strebe of Bal- 
timore, and Huré. Rure Hows 





Josef Hofmamn te Pay iz Europe 

Josef Hoimam, pimist, who bas not 
appeared in Europe for a momber of 
years, will, accordme to his manager, 
Richard Copley, spend October, Nevem- 
ber and a part of December om tour 
there. Returnimg to this country carly 
in January, he will opem 2 coast-to- 
coast tour which will continee until 
April or May. 





By an official degree recently issued 
by the French Mimustre Go Travail, the 
number of foreign mmmscams who may 
be employed m orchestras may not 
exceed ten per cont. This mchades all 
organizations m hotels, cafes, cabarets 
and restaurants. 


German Adaptation of Beggar’s 
Opera Leaves Little of Orig- 
imal Meaning — Music Proves 
Clever and Deft Foil to Bur- 
lesque of Action 


HE 3-Penny Opera (Der Drei 

Groschen Oper) by Kurt Weill to 
Bert Brecht’s book, which has been a 
reigming success in Germany and Aus- 
tria im recent years, had its first Ameri- 
cam showing on Thursday evening, 
April 13, at the Empire Theatre. 

Johm Krimsky and Gifford Cochran, 
whe introduced the German film, Mad- 
chem im Uniform, here last autumn, are 
the producers of the Weill-Brecht sa- 
tire. Framcesco von Mendelssohn, asso- 
ciated with its Berlin production, has 
directed it admirably, and Cleon Throck- 
mortom has made the sets, after the 
designs of Caspar Neher, the German 
modernist artist. 

Brecht’s book is not the easiest thing 
to put into English, but it has been ca- 
pably done by Gifford Cochran and Jer- 
rold Krimsky. Rex Weber is magnifi- 
cent as Jonathan Peachum, Robert Chis- 
holm excellent as Macheath, both in ac- 
tiem and voice, Stefi Duna charming as 
Polly, Rex Evans a capable, though un- 
distinguished Sheriff Brown. Evelyn 
Berestord as Mrs. Peachum, Marjorie 
Dille as Jenny and Josephine Huston as 
Lucy also give very attractive perform- 
ances. 


Unique Creation of Our Day 

There is little of John Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera left in this German play with 
music. But that is of no moment. The 
3-Penny Opera is a unique creation of 
our day, in which Kurt Weill’s music 
stamds out as a remarkably clever ex- 
ample of the influence of popular music 
from our U. S. A. on European conti- 
nental composers. Weill has gotten into 
his songs the bitter tang of Brecht’s 
commentary on life, has done it with 
a2 minimum of composing, employing 
bare elements of instrumentation where 
others might have asked for a battery. 
The imstrumentation is exceedingly deft 
im its colors, always reflects the text 
and action, and was well revealed by a 
small orchestra under Macklin Mar- 
row’s capable direction, placed back 
stage, so as to seem to emanate from a 
back drop of organ pipes, which re- 
mains throughout the piece, and from 
which im the finale the figure of the 
sheriff, garbed as the messenger from 
the palace, emerges on a white steed, 














Kurt Weill, Whose 3-Penny Opera Was 
Heard in New York Recently 


with as neat a burlesque on grand opera 
as you would like to encounter. Here, 
too, Weill’s burlesque recitatives are 
capital, followed by his Weber-Verdi 
arioso—that is, capital for musically in- 
clined listeners. 

The audience, composed of many not 
so constituted, seemed to miss many of 
the best points. Dramatic critics of the 
newspapers were on hand to review the 
performance, which some of them felt 
incapable of doing and others gave evi- 
dence of this when their reviews ap- 
peared. This is a production for music 
critics, and only for those with open 
minds. 

The use of lantern slides on either 
side of the setting to give the titles of 
the songs and to provide other decora- 
tive material is effective. The scene in 
the brothel in Turnbridge Alley is 
unique ! A. W. K. 





Colorado Teachers and Club Will Meet 
in May 

Denver, April 20.—The time of the 
meeting of the Colorado State Music 
Teachers Association and the State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs has been 
changed from April to the week of May 
14, in order that the delegates may take 
advantage of John Erskine’s visit. He 
was obliged to alter the date of his 
engagement with the Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, owing to conflicting appoint- 
ments in the East. Oe 
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Pearl B. estelk Singing in Washington for 
the D. A. R. 


WasaHinctTon, April 20.—Pearl B. Mor- 
ton, soprano, a pupil of Arturo Vita of 
New York and Boston, gave a program 
today for the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Her program consists of Gu- 
lesian’s Hymn to America, Sea Shells by 
Engel, two works by La Forge—Hills and 
Song of the Open—and songs by Besley, 
and Gretchaninoff. 





New England Conservatory Pupil Wins 
Grand Piano 

Boston, April 20.—Shirley Bagley won 
the Mason and Hamlin prize of a grand 
piano in the twenty-fourth annual compe- 
tition open te students in the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music and held in 
Jordan Hall on April 12. Miss Bagley, 
whose home is in West Hartford, Conn., 
is a pupil of Jesis Maria Sanroma, who 
won the same prize in 1920. Honorable 
mention was awarded to Leo Litwin of 
Medford, Mass. The judges were Serge 
Koussevitzky, Ernest Schelling and Carl 
Friedberg. 

Work successfully completed during the 
summer term of the conservatory may be 
applied to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
The session will begin on June 28 and con- 
tinue to Aug. 9. 





Johnstown Society Gives Works by 
George B. Nevin 

Jounston, Pa., April 20.—The Choir 
Ensemble Society, Edward A. Fuhrmann, 
conductor, gave a concert of works by 
the late George B. Nevin, portraying the 
life of Christ, recently. Before the main 
program, the Children’s Chorus, Charles 
G. McVay, conductor, sang two numbers 
by Blair and Bach. 

The soloists in the Nevin works were 
Evelyn Brubaker Stevens, soprano; Juan 
Jenkins Smith, contralto; Louis V. Geist, 
tenor, and Milton C. Bole, bass. The ac- 
companists were Lucy Moses Kress and 
Laura Nobbs McVay. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for April 25, 1933 


Heard in School and Studio 


La Forge-Berimen Artists Heard in 
Concerts 

The first program in a series of four 
monthly concerts was given in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank La Forge on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 2. Mr. La Forge, 
composer-pianist, opened the program with 
organ solos. Emma Otero, coloratura so- 
prano, sang the Mad Scene from Lucia di 
Lammermoor with flute obbligato by Fran- 
ces Blaisdell, and Spanish songs in cos- 
tume. Manlio Ovidio, baritone, also ap- 
peared in costume for a group of Spanish 
songs and later sang an aria from Don 
Pasquale. 

The weekly musicale of the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios was broadcast over 
WAEBC on April 6 by Mary Duncan Wie- 
mann, soprano, Amy Paget, pianist, and 
Mary Kottmiller, accompanist. 

Marie Powers, contralto, sang in the 
ter Requiem at Sunbury, Pa., on April 


A program was given at the Bowery 
Mission on April 6 by artist pupils of Mr. 
La Forge. Those taking nart were: David 
Collins, bass; Ruth Ebbs, soprano; James 
Reynolds, baritone; Orsala_ Pucciarelli, 
coloratura; Julian Marshall, tenor, and 
Jessica Markman, soprano, The accom- 
panists were Beryl Blanch, Helen Cren- 
shaw and Isabel Gordon. 

Jerry Mirate, pianist, was heard on the 
La Forge-Berimen Hour over the Colum- 
bia Network on April 13. 





Adelaide Gescheidt to Hold Master 
Summer Course 
Adelaide Gescheidt, teacher of singing 
and coach, will hold a summer master 
course from June 15 to Aug. 1. 





Augusta Cottlow Artists Fulfill 
Engagements 

Artists who studied with Augusta Cott- 
low, pianist and teacher, have been ful- 
filling engagements with notable success. 
Nina Entzminger-Gunin played a_ group 
of solos at a dinner given by the Calvary 
Baptist Church, where an elaborate pro- 
gram was presented. Miss Entzminger- 
Gunin also appeared recently with Mar- 
guerite Lender, light opera singer, at a 
luncheon given by the American Pen 
Women at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Victor 
Powell was assisting artist with Josef 
Barbrovitch, formerly tenor of the Chalia- 
pin Opera Company, at a recent appear- 
ance in Philadelphia. 





Ernesto Berimen Will Hold Summer 
Classes 

Ernesto Bertimen, pianist and teacher, 
will remain in New York for the entire 
summer to hold classes at the La Forge- 
Berumen Studios. In addition to his teach- 
ing this season, Mr. Berimen has given a 
series of five lectures at the studios. He 
expects to resume his concert work next 
season, after an absence of six years from 
the stage. 
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Frank Sheridan Heard at Mannes 
School 

Frank Sheridan was heard in a piano 
recital at the David Mannes Music School 
on the evening of April 12 in the series 
given by members of the faculty. He 
played Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue in D, 
the Sonata in C by Mozart, Schumann's 
Fantasia, the Handel-Brahms Variations 
and numerous encores. 


Solon Alberti Opens Broadcasts 

Solon Alberti began a series of broad- 
casts over WEVD on April 1. Taking 
part in this program and in a program 
given on April 8 were Nino Alberti, Lu- 
cile Dresskell and Virginia Syms, so- 
pranos; Margaret McCulloch, contralto; 
Donald Walter, tenor; Robert Tilberg, 
baritone, and male members of the Cen- 
tral Choral Club which Mr. Alberti con- 
ducts. 








Mme. Louise Gerard Thiers Gives 
Program with Opera Class 

The Saturday Evening Opera Class, con- 
sisting of pupils of Mme. Louise Gerard 
Thiers, gave its annual concert in Carne- 
gie Chamber Music Hall on April 22. On 
the program were the Quintet from Die 
Meistersinger, the Sextet from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and excerpts from works by 
Gounod, Puccini, Verdi, Mozart, Strauss, 
Leoncavallo, Massenet, Delibes and Mes- 
sager. Those taking part were Florence 
L. Bennett, Margaret Byrnes, Bella Ger- 
ard, Christine Gibbons, Florence Gilmour, 
Betty Gordon, Nina Hart, Ethel Holmes, 
Gladys Mathieu, Tanya Pogra, Betty Rand, 
John A de Hoog, Jr., George I. Everett, 
Robert H. Gilmour, Alfred T. Merian and 
J. Saxton Smith. Madeline Vose and 
Frances Williams were at the piano. 





Mme. Lillie Sang-Collins Gives Students 
Recital 
Mme. Lillie Sang-Collins presented ad- 
vanced students in a recital given in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Lyman Beecher 
Stowe on April 9, the program including 
a scene from The Magic Flute. Taking 
part were Marian Marita, Vivian Collier, 
Myrtle Van Pelb, Héléne Christian, Gu- 
ruea K. Wiles, Annabelle Ott, Hope Mil- 
ler, Harriet Acker and William Horn. 
Miss Collier is making a concert tour of 
the South. Miss Wiles sings in Rutgers 
Presbyterian Church, and Miss Miller at 
St. Bartholomew’s. 
Flora Collins is appearing in England 
after a tour of America. 





Adele Rankin Artists Appear 

Grace Fisher, soprano, who took part 
in the Victor Herbert Memorial Fund con- 
cert in the Metropolitan Opera House on 
April 9, studied with Adele Rankin before 
going abroad to complete her preparation 
for opera. Miss Fisher, who returned to 
this country only recently, appeared in 
Italy, Belgium, France and Spain. 

Miss Rankin gave a public school con- 
cert with eight of her pupils in Jersey 
City recently. The People’s Civic Chorus, 
organized by her in the autumn, was also 
heard, 


Pupil of Rudolph Gruen Gives Recital 


Arthur Roberts, a pupil of Rudolph 
Gruen and a candidate for graduation at 
the Neighborhood Music School, where 
Janet D. Schenck is the director, gave a 
piano recital on March 27. His program 
consisted of works by Bach, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Debussy and Ravel. 








Appearances Made by Artists of Ameri- 
can Conservatory in Chicago 

Curcaco, April 23—Numerous appear- 
ances have been made by faculty members 
and students of the American Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Violin pupils of Herbert Butler, piano 
pupils of Rudolph Reuter and voice pupils 
of H. William Nordin gave a program 
in Kimball Hall on April 22. Harold 
Van Horne of the piano faculty was ac- 
companist for Nathan Milstein in recent 
Chicago and Indianapolis recitals. José 
Rosado, tenor, pupil of Theodore Harrison, 





was soloist for the Professional and Busi- 
ness Women’s Club of Evanston on April 
10. 

Frank Van Dusen of the organ depart- 
ment, conducted his adult choir of forty- 
five in Dubois’s The Seven Last Words 
of Christ on Good Friday at the First 
Baptist Church, with Edward Eigenschenk 
at the organ. Cornelia Nettinga, soprano, 
for many years a pupil of Karleton Hack- 
ett, was awarded first place in the woman’s 
concert voice division in the Kentucky 
state contest sponsored by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs. 

Marvin Ziporyn, violin pupil of Walter 
Aschenbrenner, was soloist for the Chicago 
Woman’s Ideal Club at the Drake Hotel 
on April 6. Ferne Wheeler of the piano 
faculty accompanied. Vera Gillette and 
Vincent Micari, pupils of Kurt Wanieck, 
gave a two-piano recital at Mount St. 
Clair College, Clinton, Ia., on April 14. 

Mortimer Scheff, pupil of Earl Blair, 
gave a piano recital before the Austin 
Woman’s Club, Oak Park, Ill, on March 
27. Adele Broz, pupil of Rudolph Reuter, 
was piano soloist at the Cermak memorial 
service program given by the Bohemian 
Charitable Association, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, recently. 

M. M. 





Works by Converse Heard at New 
England Conservatory 

Boston, April 20.—Two new composi- 
tions by Frederick S. Converse, dean of 
the faculty of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, were heard at the concert 
of his works given in George W. Brown 
Hall on April 17 under the sponsorship 
of Beta Chapter, Mu Phi Epsilon. The 
new works were Wood Song, and Spring 
Song, sung by Olive Macy Appleton, so- 
prano, with Leo Litwin at the piano and 
Artiss de Volt and Ralph Johnson re- 
spectively playing the harp and flute. 

The Concerto for piano and orchestra in 
A was performed by Lucille Monaghan 
with Jesus Maria Sanroma at the second 
piano. Two choruses for female voices, 
Land of Romance and an excerpt from 
The Peace Pipe, were sung under the ba- 
ton of Eleanor Miller, with Florence Pres- 
ton Gibson as accompanist. Excerpts from 
The Pipe of Desire were given by Mau- 
rine Palmer, contralto, Rulon Robison, 
tenor, and David Blair McClosky, baritone, 
with Gladys E. Miller at the piano. Mr. 
Converse’s earliest published work, the 
Violin Sonata, was given by Genevieve 
Thompson and Barbara Whitman. Piano 
works, Lake Solitude and Shadows, were 
played by Susan Williams. 


Beulah Shacknové Pupils Heard 

Pupils of Beulah Shacknové, teacher of 
singing, recently heard in recital and on 
the air, include Viola Philo and Lucile 
Berthon. Miss Philo, who sang last week 
at Radio City Music Hall, is appearing in 
Reading, Pa., on April 25, in Henry Had- 
ley’s Mirtil in Arcadia. Miss Berthon was 
heard in a program over WINS on April 
18. On May 7, she will sing the leading 
role in Maillart’s Les Dragons de Villars 
over WOR. 
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SEATTLE AUDIENCES 
HEAR FINE RECITALS 


Ensemble and Solo Programs 
Are Numerous and Kept on 
High Plane 


SeaTtie, April 20.—An orchestra re- 
cruited from the membership of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra gave a 
popular concert under the direction of 
Francis A. Armstrong in Meany Hall, 
University of Washington, on March 
11. Assisting were the Norwegian and 
Svea Male choruses, Peter Meremblum, 
violinist, and August Werner, baritone. 

Another fine accomplishment in the 
line of high school music was the pro- 
duction of Verdi’s Requiem by the 
Broadway High School A Cappella 
Chorus under the baton of Einer Lind- 
blom. It was all the more noteworthy 
in that the music was sung and con- 
ducted from memory. The chorus num- 
bered 200, and there were fifty players 
in the school orchestra. Soloists were 
Margaret Ross Hemion, Ethel Henson, 
Marshall Sohl and Alexander Camp- 
bell. Performances on March 10 and 
15 were to be followed by two more 
presentations. 

Eighty young men sang well at the 
eleventh annual concert of the Junior 
Amphion Society under Arville Bel- 
stad’s leadership on March 24. George 
Johnson, talented young violinist, took 
part. Accompanists were Elinor Steph- 
ens Johnson and Ruth Johnson. The 
senior Amphion Society conducted by 
Graham Morgan, was heard earlier in 
the month in a request program. George 
Kirchner, ’cellist, and Clayton Rychard, 
baritone, were assisting artists. Arville 
Belstad accompanied. 


Guest Artists Appear 


The Ladies Musical Club presented 
Florence Austral and John Amadio, 
with Nils Nelson at the piano, on March 
16. The Seattle Chapter of Pro Musica 
introduced the Roth String Quartet on 
March 21 and 22, and sponsored the 
appearance of Alexander Tansman in 
a program of his own music earlier in 
the month. A program of Spanish folk 
songs and ballads was given by Luisa 
Espinel, with John Sundsten at the 
piano, under the direction of Cecilia 
Schultz. 

Resident artists have recently been 
heard in recitals. Ada Leonhardt, so- 


prano, was assisted by John Hopper at 
the piano, and by Aaron Stankevich, 
violinist, Glauco Meriggioli, flutist, and 
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Otto Leonhardt, French horn player. 
Margaret McAvoy gave a piano pro- 
gram. Randolf Hokanson, sixteen-year- 


old pianist, was presented by Paul 
Pierre McNeely, his teacher. 
Noteworthy programs have been 


heard at the University of Washington. 
Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony was played 
by the University Orchestra under Wal- 
ter C. Welke. Atsumori, a music drama 
for chorus, solo voices and orchestra by 
Charles Wilson Lawrence, a member 
of the faculty, was given with Marjorie 
Glen Douglas, soprano, and John 
Wright De Marchant, baritone, in the 
solo parts. Scarlatti’s Stabat Mater was 
featured on March 10. 


Clubs Are Active 


The Seattle unit of the Western Con- 
cert Artists League presented the fol- 
lowing Seattle soloists in March: Helen 
Crowe Snelling, soprano, Denny Han- 
nan, violinist, and Randolf Hokanson, 
pianist; Kenneth Lyman accompanied. 

Club programs have been numerous. 
The Ladies Musical Club gave madri- 
gals under the direction of Ella Helm 
Boardman on March 13. Russian music 
engaged the attention of the Euterpe 
Club. Washington State composers 
were featured by La Bohéme Music 
Club. A Russian program was given 
for the Musical Art Society by Jean 
Margaret Crow and Nora Crow Wink- 
ler, violinists, and Helen Louise Oles, 
pianist. Pearl McDonald spoke on De- 
bussy before the Music Study Club, with 
Muriel Simpkin Davis, and Esther 
Winds Hilburn, pianist, assisting. Mar- 
garet Joslin, violinist, and the Merem- 
blum String Quartet gave a concert 
arranged by the Sunset Club. 

Davip SCHEETZ CRAIG 





Atlantic City Hears Concert by 
Women’s Glee Club 

Atitantic City, April 20.—A varied 
program was given by the Women’s 
Glee Club of the University of Penn- 
sylvania under the baton of Alberto 
Bimboni on April 1. On the program 
were works by Rubinstein, Grieg, Huer- 
ter, Curran and Liszt, the Rachmani- 
noff-Harris Through the Silent Night, 
the Beethoven-Kramer New Love, New 
Life and arrangements of folk songs by 
Gaines and Taylor. 

The club was assisted by Winona 
Bimboni, interpretative dancer, and by 
Ruth Fisher, soprano. Mary Jane Dos- 
ter was accompanist for the club. Miss 
Bimboni and Miss Fisher were accom- 
panied by Mr. Bimboni. The club’s 
president is Dorothea Lex. 

The program was arranged by the 
Leeds and Lippincott Company for the 
guests of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 





Handel Chorus Sings in Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beacu, Fia., April 20.— 
Music by Wagner, Verdi, Dvorak, 
Grieg and other composers was sung 
with success by the Handel Chorus un- 
der Dr. Harry G. Walker’s baton in 
the Peabody Auditorium on March 28. 
Leota Cordatti Coburn was the soprano 
soloist. Mrs. S. S. Crosby and Ruth 
Murphy accompanied the chorus. Miss 
Coburn’s accompanist was Norma Wil- 
liams. D. T. 





National Bureau Publishes List of 
Contest Winners 

A booklet compiled and published by 
the National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music contains the honor list- 
ing of winners in national, state and 
district school music contests for 1932. 
A foreword by C. M. Tremaine, direc- 
tor of the bureau, states that the number 


of certificates awarded increased from 
2,866 in 1931 to 4,514 in 1932. 
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Behymer to Represent N. Y. Bureaus 


{3 ANGELES, April 20.—L. E. 
Behymer, manager of musical at- 
tractions in the Southwest for more 
than a decade, has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the NBC Artists Service 
and of the Columbia Concerts Corpora- 
tion for the territory west of Denver. 
Among the artists who will appear 
under the Behymer management are 


Lily Pons, Lucrezia_ Bori, Maria 
Jeritza, Amelita Galli-Curci, Marion 
Talley, Dusolina Giannini, Queena 


Mario, Claire Dux, Gladys Swarthout, 
Kathryn Meisle, John McCormack, Tito 
Schipa, Frederick Jagel, Richard 
Crooks, Attilio Baggiore, Lawrence 
Tibbett, Nelson Eddy, Heinrich Schlus- 
nus, Fritz Kreisler, Jascha Heifetz, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Joseph Szigeti, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Nathan Milstein, Benno Rabinof, Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, Vladimir Horowitz, 
Mischa Levitzki, Josef Lhevinne, José 
Iturbi, Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robert- 
son and Gregor Piatigorsky. 

Ensembles will be the London String 
Quartet, Aguilar Lute Quartet, Brosa 
Quartet, Roth Quartet, Lyell Barbour 


Piano and String Quartet, Vienna 
Sangerknaben, Don Cossack Russian 
Male Chorus, Hall Johnson Negro 


Choir, New English Singers and pos- 
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Guest Artists Are Welcomed in 
Indianapolis 

INDIANAPOLIS, April 20.—A program 
representing Beethoven, Brahms and 
Grieg was splendidly given by the Bu- 
dapest String Quartet, composed of 
Jose Roismann, Alexander Schneider, 
Stephan Ipolyi and Mischa Schneider, 
at the Academy of Music on March 19. 
Members of the Indianapolis Manner- 
chor, who sponsor the season’s concerts 
in the Academy, heard the concert with 
enthusiasm. 

Ruth Page and Harald Kreutzberg 
gave a dance program at Keith’s on 
March 26 under the management of 
Martens Concerts. Friederich Wilckens 
was at the piano. The audience ap- 
plauded the performance warmly. P. S. 





Gordon and Elshuco Ensembles Heard 
in Richmond Concerts 


RIcHMOND, VA., April 20.—The 
smaller concert halls have been filled 
in recent weeks, for musical activities 
have consisted chiefly of chamber 
music. The Gordon String Quartet 
was sponsored by the Woman’s Club 
on March 6, and on March 14 the 
Musician’s Club presented the Elshuco 
Trio. In both instances the audiences 
were discriminating. 

The program of the Gordon Quartet 
contained works by Haydn, Smetana, 
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L. E. Behymer, Appointed Representative for 

the Territory West of Denver for NBC 

Artists Service and Columbia Concerts 
Corporation 


dancers will be Uday Shan-Kar and his 

company, Harald Kreutzberg and Ruth 

Page and the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe. 
H. D. C. 





Waldo Warner and Sinigaglia. The 
Elshucos played trios by Brahms and 
Saint-Saéns, and Eduard Schuett’s 
Walzer-Marchen. M. B. B. 





New Attractions Listed for 1933-34 by 
NBC Artists Service 

New attractions engaged by NBC Ar- 
tists Service for the season of 1933-34 
are Artur Schnabel, pianist; the Opera 
Quartet; the Paris Instrumental Quin- 
tet, and Nini Theilade, dancer. 

Mr. Schnabel has not given recitals 
in this country since 1925, though he 
appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in 1930. The Overa Quar- 
ete, a new ensemble, is to consist of 
Queena Mario, Gladys Swarthout, 
Mario Chamlee and Frank Chapman; it 
will tour in concerts. Members of the 
Paris Instrumental Quintet are René 
Le Roy, flutist; Pierre Jamet, harpist; 
René Bas, violinist; Pierre Grout, vio- 
list, and Roger Boulme, ’cellist. Mlle. 
Theilade’s tour will be her first in the 
United States. 

Concert tours under the management 
of NBC Artists Service will also be 
made by Maria Olszewska, Marion Tal- 
ley, Giovanni Martinelli, Guy Maier 
and Lee Pattison, Beatrice Harrison 
(returning after an absence of two 
years), and the Russian Art Grand 
Opera Company, of which Max Pan- 
teleieff is the founder and director. 
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SAN ANTONIO UNITS 
HEARD IN CONCERTS 


Musical Clubs and Other Groups 
Give Programs of Special 
Interest 


San Antonio, April 20.—The Cham- 
inade Choral Society, numbering sixty 
women, a department of the Tuesday 
Musical Club, gave successful presen- 
tations of Gaines’s Fantasy on a Rus- 
sion Folk Song and Harriet Ware’s 
Undine at a recent concert. Walter 
Dunham conducted. Soloists were 
Ruth Howell and Marjorie Keller, vio- 
linists; Theresa Phelps, soprano, and 
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NEW HAVEN SERIES ENDS FOR THE YEAR 


Alex Johnson, tenor. Vesta Hastings 
Bryan and Mr. Dunham accompanied. 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is president of the 
club, and Mrs. Newnam the chairman. 
Mrs. E. P. Arneson directed on April 
4 a Tuesday Musical Club program 
made up of works by Deems Taylor 
and George Gershwin. An instrumen- 
tal ensemble and a double quartet con- 
ducted by Charles Stone took part. 
Soloists were Mrs. H. L. Bridgman, 
Mrs. Hubert Foster, Florence Saxon 
Bush and John Anderson. Jewell 
Carey and Mrs. Edward Harker ac- 
companied. 


String Ensemble Appears 


The Tuesday Musical String Ensemble 
gave its annual concert under the di- 
rection of J. Harry Aker. Works by 
Tchaikovsky, Mozart, Grieg and Wag- 
ner were played. Mrs. Eugene Miller 
was chairman, and Mrs. William Ward 
McDonald the accompanist. 

The San Antonio Musical Club’s 
monthly musicale was under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. E. J. H. Meier. A 
one-act farce, Mrs. Marrett Sees It 
Through, by Pauline Dewitt Page, Jr., 
was presented by the Dramatic Guild 
of the club under the direction of Mrs. 
Walter Timon. Heard in musical works 
were the David Griffin Singers, Gladys 
Couth Hodges, John Anderson and 
Warren Reitz. Edna June Bump, 
Norma Owen and Irene McMonigal ac- 
companied. The club’s president is 
Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck. 

Cowboy songs arranged by Oscar J. 
Fox were sung at the thirty-second an- 
nual convention of the Fifth District 
Federation of Women’s Clubs on April 
6. A woman’s chorus was led by Paul 
B. Harper. Thomas Reid conducted the 
Mendelssohn Chorus. Solos were sung 
by Sue Salter, Mary Aubry Keating 
and Bill Irby. Alice Mayfield, Mrs. W. 
E. Hood. Jewell Carey and Mrs. Glen 
Parker were the accompanists. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 





Association of University Women Gives 
Program in Lincoln 

LincoLn, Nes., April 20.—The bene- 
fit musicale given by the American As- 
sociation of University Women recent- 
ly brought appearances of the Wes- 
leyan Men’s Glee Club, led by Oscar 
Bennett, and of the Instrumental En- 
semble, which is conducted by Rudolph 
Seidl. The latter group made a feature 
of Hazel Gertrude Kinscella’s orches- 
tral arrangement of her Indian Sketches, 
originally composed for string quartet. 
Another composition of Miss Kinscel- 
la’s, the song Marita, was sung by 
Maude Fender Gutzmer, contralto. 

Mr. Bennett was heard in a baritone 
solo, and Emanuel Wishnow played 
violin solos. Also taking part in the 
program were Frances Morley, flutist, 
and Loren Olson, Geralyn Walrath 
Bennett, Ernest Harrison and Mar- 
guerite Klinker, accompanists. 





Notable Recitals Are Enjoyed in 
New London 

New Lonpon, Conn., April 20.—Nota- 
ble programs have been heard here. An 
organ recital by J. Lawrence Erb in the 
First Church of Christ consisted of 
works by Bach, Guilmant, Dubois, Bon- 
net and other composers and included 
the player’s Allegretto Scherzando. The 
series held by Connecticut College 
brought the recent appearance of the 
Manhattan String Quartet, consisting of 
Rachmael Weinstock, Harris Danziger, 
Julius Shaier and Oliver Edel. Paul 
Shirley, playing the viola d’amore, and 
Leo Litwin, pianist, gave a recital. Ann 
Luckey, soprano, was heard previously, 
with Lois Hedner as her accompanist. 





Orchestral Concerts for Adults 
and Children Are Leading 
Events 
New Haven, April 20.—Fine con- 
certs have been heard in the closing 
weeks of the musical year. The New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra, with 
David Stanley Smith conducting, gave 
the final performance of its thirty-ninth 
season in Woolsey Hall on March 26, 
the program including the first perform- 
ance of Mr. Smith’s most recent com- 
position, Satire, 1929, which was well 
received. Mozart’s Symphony in C, 
No. 34, the Prelude to Khovantchina 
and Saint-Saéns’s Symphony in C 
Minor with organ completed the orches- 

tral part of the list. 

Alexis Tcherkassky was the assisting 
artist, singing arias from MHandel’s 
Scipio and Borodin’s Prince Igor. The 
soloist in the Saint-Saéns work was 
Robert G. Barrow, a student in the Yale 
School of Music. 

The last of the Symphony Concerts 
for Children was given on April 8 in 
Sprague Hall before the largest audi- 
ence which has assembled for this new 
series. The subject, explained by Hugh 
Smith of the Yale School of Music 
faculty, was Music from Differ@at 
Lands. Under Harry Berman the or- 
chestra played music by Saint-Saéns, 
Dvorak, Grieg, Moszkowski, Grainger 
and Brahms, ending the program with 
Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slave. Anita 
300kfield gave two harp solos, one of 
which was Corelli’s Giga. Plans are 
under way to continue the series next 
year. 

An enthusiastic reception was given 


the final program in the series of En- 
semble Concerts by the faculty of the 
Yale School of Music in Sprague Hall! 
on March 22. Works by two American 
composers were included: Bloch’s Con- 
certo Grosso for strings with piano 
obbligato, and Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
Music for Four Stringed Instruments. 
These were performed by the regular 
quartet composed of Hugo Kortschak, 
Romeo Tata, Harry Berman and Em- 
meran Stoeber, assisted by a student 
orchestra conducted by David Stanley 
Smith. Bruce Simonds and a small 
orchestra gave an excellent reading of 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A. 

Selecting the Brahms Sextet and 
Piano Quintet for their final program, 
Mr. Simonds and the regular quartet— 
Messrs. Kortschak, Tata, Berman and 
Stoeber—gave a fine concert at the 
home of Mrs. Henry Farnam on April 
9. This series was devoted entirely to 
3rahms. 

Two Brahms programs were recently 
given in Sprague Hall by Ellsworth 
Grumman, a member of the piano faculty 
of the Yale School. A _ students’ in- 
formal recital in Sprague Hall and sev- 
eral recitals on the Newberry organ 
in Woolsey Hall, have filled out the list 
of Yale musical activities. 

On the Yale campus, H. Frank 
Bozyan recently completed his ten Bach 
organ programs given in the Dwight 
Memorial Chapel. This is the second 
year of the series. In another series 
next year, Prof. Bozyan hopes to have 
played all the Bach organ music extant. 
Every recital has been given to a 
crowded audience. 

MILes KASTENDIECK 
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GRAND RAPIDS CONCERTS 





Gabrilowitsch Is Soloist with Orchestra 
Under Wecker 

Granp Rapips, April 20.—Outstand- 
ing in the season’s events was the fifth 
pair of concerts given by the Grand 
Rapids Symphony Orchestra on March 
24 and 25. Karl Wecker conducted, and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch was soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s Third Piano Concerto. To- 
gether these artists gave a vital and 
dynamic performance. As an encore, 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch played Chopin’s 
Waltz in A Flat with the same artistry. 

The program, which reflected great 
credit on Mr. Wecker and his men, in- 
cluded a first local performance of Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s Russian Easter Over- 
ture, Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture 
and Bizet’s L’Arlésienne Suite. Mar- 
garet Hunt, harpist, and William Rose, 
flutist, did excellent work in the last- 
named. 

The orchestra’s season will close in 
May. An extra concert was planned at 
Mount Pleasant on April 11; and a com- 
plimentary program is to be played for 
the North Central Music Supervisors 
Conference in this city in the week of 
April 24. 





New Jersey Orchestra Heard in Two 
Concerts 

Montciair, N. J., April 20.—The 
New Jersey Orchestra, conducted by 
René Pollain, gave concerts here and 
in Orange recently, playing Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony and The Birds by 
Respighi. Michel Piastro was heard in 
Viotti’s Violin Concerto, No. 22; and 
Leon Nazzi, oboist, contributed a Con- 
certo by Handel. Anton Witek, newly- 
appointed concertmaster, appeared with 
the orchestra for the first time at these 
concerts. P. G. 


Brochure on Farley Published by New 
Music Press 

The New Music Press, Inc., has 
issued a brochure devoted to the life of 
Roland Farley, who died last May at 
the age of forty. In the brochure are 
to be found Edgar Lee Masters’s poem 
on the blind composer, Mr. Farley’s 
own biographical notes, written in 
February, 1932, at the request of The 
Musical Revew for the Blind, Paris, 
and a prose poem by him called A 
Prayer. 





Rossini Club of Portland, Me., Issues 
Year Book 

PorTLAND, Me., April 20.—The Port- 
land Rossini Club, Julia E. Noyes, 
president, has issued its year book, 
which again gives proof of the splendid 
activities of this oldest of music clubs in 
this country. The club has a fine active 
as well as associate membership and the 
programs given during the year, listed 
at the end of the book, reveal a high 
standard. 





Artists Give Concerts in New Bedford 

New Beprorp, Mass., April 20.— 
Guy Maier gave one of his programs 
entitled Musical Journeys under the 
auspices of the New Bedford Civic 


Music Association in the Auditorium 
of the High School on March 7. A 


large and appreciative audience at- 
tended. 
Albert Stoessel and Edna Stoessel 


Saltmarsh were guest artists at a con- 
cert given by the Fairhaven Community 
Orchestra under the conductorship of 
Clarence W. Arey recently. Their 
playing of Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata 
was received with enthusiasm, as were 
also Mr. Stoessel’s violin solos. 
A. J.S. 
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Detroit to Have Summer Concerts 





Orchestra Members Will Give 
Series on Profit-sharing Basis 
under Guest Conductors—Four 
Programs Weekly, Beginning 
in June—Ensembles are Heard 


ETROIT, April 20.—‘Let music 

cheer you,” is the slogan of the 
Detroit Summer Concerts Association, 
which has arranged a series of concerts 
on a profit-sharing basis. The orchestra 
of sixty-three members of the Detroit 
Symphony will give its first concert on 
June 4 at the University of Detroit 
Stadium. The final performance will 
take place on Sept. 2. Four programs 
will be played weekly—Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Saturday and Sunday. A num- 
ber of guest conductors will lead the 
men during the thirteen weeks. Admis- 
sion prices will range from ten to forty 
cents. 

Max Thal, chairman for the musicians’ 
committee of the association, issued the 
following statement: “When the winter 
season of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra came to a premature end things 
looked very gloomy for us musicians. 
It seemed that with the financial break- 
down of the Detroit Symphony Society 
the very existence of the orchestra was 
doomed and that the sacrifices of the 
sponsors, and our efforts and those of 
the conductors during the past fifteen 
years or more had practically gone to 
waste so far as the building up of an 
orchestral ensemble is concerned. 


To Prevent Disbanding 


“To prevent disbanding, some of the 
men conceived the idea of shifting for 
themselves and creating employment for 
the orchestra during the summer months. 
The Rev. Father Albert H. Poetker, 
president of the University of Detroit. 
and the board of trustees came to our 
assistance by offering their splendid 
stadium. In harmony with this spirit 
was the fine esprit de corps displayed 
by the members of the orchestra, who 
decided unanimously their willingness to 
play these concerts on a profit-sharing 
basis. 

“All we need now to make this ven- 
ture a complete success and to encourage 
the orchestra to future activities of this 
kind is the wholehearted support of the 
public. Through a variety of programs 
we will strive to please the taste of all 
music lovers to whom our efforts will be 
devoted.” 


String Quartet Appears 


Filling in the period from the early 
close of the orchestra’s season to the 
opening of the summer concerts, the 
Detroit String Quartet and the Amer- 
ican Little Symphony have had things 
pretty much to themselves. Each organ- 
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ization has turned in excellent perform- 
ances. 

The quartet consists of Ilya Schkolnik, 
William G. King, Valbert Coffey and 
Georges Miquelle, all first desk men of 
the symphony orchestra. Their second 
and third concerts of the series of five 
at the Women’s City Club were given 
on March 30 and April 6. At the former, 
a first public reading in Detroit was 
given of Weber’s Six Ecossaises, ar- 
ranged by Geza de Kresz, the program 
including Beethoven’s Quartet in C 
Sharp Minor and Ravel’s Quartet. The 
April 6 concert brought Malipiero’s Ris- 
petti e Stambotti, Taneieff’s Theme and 
Variations, Op. 7, and the Brahms 
Quartet for piano, violin, viola and 
’cello in G Minor. Mischa Kottler, who 
has won his position as one of the really 
fine pianists of the city, was at the key- 
board. 

Little Symphony Opens Series 

The American Little Symphony, Val- 
bert Coffey conducting, appeared in the 
first of a new series of four concerts at 
the Detroit Institute of Arts on April 4. 
This orchestra is made up of twenty 
members of the Detroit Symphony. The 
program included Mozart’s Symphony 
in G Minor, the Overture to Smetana’s 
opera The Kiss, Mabel Daniels’s Prelude, 
Deep Forest, and several pieces by Mac- 
Dowell, orchestrated by Mr. Coffey. 
Edward Bredshall, Detroit pianist, was 
soloist in the Gershwin Rhapsody in 
Blue, which met with outstanding suc- 
cess. 

HERMAN WISE 


LOUISVILLE GREETS 
CINCINNATI FORCES 


Paderewski, Gieseking and Tito 
Schipa are Also Heard in 
Recitals 


LoutsvitLe, Ky., April 20.— Two 
concerts were given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, presented by the 
Louisville Symphony Society, in the 
Memorial Auditorium recently. Un- 
der the baton of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
assistant conductor, the orchestra play- 
ed Franck’s Symphony, Schumann’s 
Manfred Overture, the Scherzo from 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony, La 
Valse by Ravel, Glazounoff’s Stenka 
Razin and works by Mozart, Grieg, 
Rossini, Gounod, Grainger and Sind- 
ing. 

The program given by Ignace Jan 
Paderewski recently, under the local 
management of J. Hermann Thuman. 
was made up exclusively of music by 
Chopin. Walter Gieseking’s recital pre- 
viously, sponsored by the concert com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Club, brought 
works by Bach, Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Ravel and Debussy. One of 
Mr. Gieseking’s encores was his own 
arrangement of Richard Strauss’s Ser- 
enade. 

Tito Schipa was presented bv the 
Wednesday Morning Musical Club, 
representing the Commmnitv Concerts 
Association, recently. He sang [Ital- 
ian operatic arias. classical songs, In 
the Luxembourg Gardens by Kathleen 
Manning and Una Castilian by Fede- 
rico Longas. who was at the piano. One 
of Mr. Longas’s solos was a Jota from 
his own pen. 

KATHARINE Wurppie Dosss 











Rome.—The Italian vovernment has 
appropriated 1,300.000 lire through the 
Fascist Theatre Corporation to help 
subsidize the provincial opera houses. 





Heads Ohio Convention 














Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, President of the 
Ohio Federation of Music Clubs Which Will 
Meet in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, April 20.—Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley, president of the Ohio 
Federation of Music Clubs, and Gov- 
ernor White’s appointee for Ohio pro- 
grams at the Century of Progress Ex- 
hibition in Chicago, arrived recently 
with Dr. Edgar Stillman-Kelley and 
has sent out 2,000 copies of the pro- 
gram, the “official call,” of the state 
convention which will be held in this 
city on May 4, 5 and 6 in the period of 
the Cincinnati May Festival. Head- 
quarters will be established in the Hotel 
Gibson. 

Topics for discussion at the choral 
luncheon the first day will be the Bi- 
ennial Convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs to be held in 
Minneapolis from May 21 to 28 and the 
Ohio Federation’s program at Chicago. 
Subsequent schedules will include mu- 
sical programs, addresses and discus- 
sions and attendance at festival con- 
certs. 

Convention chairmen will be Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn, Mrs. John Hoffmann and 
Etelka Evans. 





Marcel Samuel-Rousseau, whose 
opera, Tarass-Boulba, was recently re- 
vived with success, has just completed 
the score of a new work, Kerbib, the 
scene of which is laid in Morocco. 
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HARRISBURG FORCES 
PLAY FOR CHILDREN 


Travelogue Program Shows 
Young Audience Music of 
Various Countries 


HArrisBurG, Pa., April 20.—A de- 
lightful children’s concert given by the 
Harrisburg Symphony Orchestra on 
March 25 was in the form of a travel- 
ogue and had the title of "Round the 
World. In the double role of conductor 
and narrator, George King Rauden- 
bush entertained his young audience 
with charming descriptions of the music 
played. 

More than a score of countries were 
designated. Cuba was represented by 
a rumba, the Argentine by a tango, Nor- 
way by one of Grieg’s dances and Rus- 
sia by the Trepak from Tchaikovsky's 
Nut-Cracker Suite. For Czechoslo- 
vakia, Austria and Germany there were, 
in turn, the Polka from The Bartered 
Bride, a Viennese waltz and Schu- 
mann’s Traumerei. 





Grainger’s Country Gardens, a gavotte 
of the period of Louis XIII, an excerpt 
from Carmen and Santa Lucia spoke for 
England, France, Spain and Italy. 
There were Irish and Scottish tunes, 
Cui’s Orientale to suggest Morocco and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of India. 
Even specimens of Chinese and Japan- 
ese music were included. 

And to bring the audience home in 
spirit, the program came happily to a 
close with From an Indian Lodge by 
MacDowell, Samuel Gardner’s From 
the Canebrake and The Stars and 
Stripes Forever by Sousa. 

SARA LEMER 





Easton Symphony Gives Program of 
Diversity 

Easton, Pa., April 20.—Conducted 

by Earle D. Laros, who was also solo 

pianist of the occasion, the Easton 


Symphony Orchestra was heard in 
an eclectic program recently. Co- 
relli’'s Eighth Concerto Grosso came 


first, followed by Three Pieces by Pur- 
cell. Mr. Laros played Bach’s Con- 
certo in F Minor, which was conducted 
by James E. Swindell, concertmaster. 
Baritone songs by Gretchaninoff, Grieg 
and O’Hara were sung by Russell R. 
Schooley. Music by Greig and Grain- 
ger, together with Mr. Laros’s Noc- 
turne, brought the evening to a close. 
Mrs. Calvin Smith accompanied the 
singer. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HAS 
EXTENDED SCHEDULE 


Chamber Music and Solo Re- 
citals are Given by Artists 
of Distinction 


San Francisco, April 20.—An after- 
math of the post-season pair of San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra concerts 
arranged by the Women’s Board of the 
Musical Association as a “welcome 
home” to Issay Dobrowen, was a sonata 
recital given by Mr. Dobrowen and 
Concertmaster Naoum Blinder at the 
home of Mrs. Marcus Koshland. 

The program contained Mozart’s B 
Flat Sonata No. 10; Beethoven’s in G, 
Op. 30, and Dobrowen’s in F Sharp 
Minor, Op. 15. The conductor-pianist- 
composer’s work was a grateful item, as 
was his Melodie, played as an encore. 
A large audience gathered to honor our 
symphonic leaders, and their program 
was enthusiastically received. 

The San Francisco Chamber Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Gastone Usigli, con- 
ductor, made its reappearance in the 
first of a series of three concerts in the 
War Memorial Opera House on March 
28. The program featured premier per- 
formances of Ernst Bacon’s Passacaglia 
from this Pulitzer prize winner’s first 
symphony; of Gade’s Hamlet Overture, 
and Weingartner’s String Serenade. 
The Overture to Sinigaglia’s Le Baruffe 
Chiozotte, the Glazounoff Violin Con- 
certo with Sascha Wolas as soloist, and 
songs by Mozart and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
sung by Emily Hardy, soprano, were 
also heard. The orchestra, organized 
largely from the ranks of unemployed 
musicians, showed the results of Mr. 
Usigli’s skilled leadership, and the con- 
cert proved enjoyable. 

As a move to stimulate creative efforts 
among western composers, the Chamber 
Symphony is soliciting manuscripts 
from composers residing between Van- 
couver and San Diego. Those adjudged 
best by Mr. Usigli, Alfred Hertz, and 
Albert Elkus will be performed. Even- 
tually the sponsoring group hopes to 
add publication of the winning works 
to the award. 


Sonatas and Songs 

A sonata-song recital was given by 
Flori Gough Shorr, ’cellist, Lev Shorr, 
pianist, and Noel Sullivan, bass, in the 
Community Playhouse on March 29 
under Alice Seckels’s management. The 
program was devoted entirely to Beet- 
hoven and Brahms—the songs being the 
former’s cycle Au die ferne Geliebte and 
the latter’s Auf dem Kirchofe, Bei dir 
Sind Meine Gedanken and O Liebliche 
Wangen. Elizabeth Alexander played 
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accompaniments of the finer sort. 

Giving his first recital in this city, 
Joseph Szigeti confirmed the fine im- 
pression he made last year as soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. He played for an Oppenheimer 
Concert Series audience in the Memorial 
Opera House on March 21. 

A concert by Florence Austral and 
John Amadio on March 22 closed Peter 
Conley’s Artist Series. Mme. Austral’s 
facile style and versatility won favor in 
a comprehensive list. Nils Nelson ac- 
companied. 

Visited Ballet School 

Ruth Page was our most recent 
visitor, appearing in the Community 
playhouse under the Oppenheimer man- 
agement in a program of diversity. 
Miss Page was a guest of honor at the 
first informal studio program at the San 
Francisco Operatic and Ballet School 
under the direction of Adolph Bolm. 
Dancers appearing on the program were 
Irene Flyznik, Evelyn Wenger, Elise 
Reiman, Irene Isham, Betty Scoble 
Abbott, Nickolai Vasilieff, Nell Bilz and 
Nico Charisse who is the school’s in- 
structor in Spanish dancing. Lea 
Vergano was pianist and accompanist. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





Nashville Symphony Acclaimed 

NASHVILLE, TeENN., April 20.—The 
second concert of the Nashville Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s twelfth season was 
given with John Vincent as guest con- 
ductor in the War Memorial Hall, on 
March 16, the program containing the 
Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite No. 1, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, Le Carnaval 
des Animaux by Saint-Saéns and Cha- 
brier’s Espana. In this ambitious list, 
the reorganized ensemble of seventy- 
five scored a remarkable success. Mr. 
Vincent’s chief aim was obviously to 
present the music in an authentic man- 
ner rather than to attract attention to 
himself, and the general effect was 
notably satisfying. 

Solos in the Saint-Saéns work were 


capably played by Margaret Bowers 
and Robert Tucker, pianists; Jacques 
Strnad, ‘cellist; Nelson Adams, clari- 


netist, and J.’ J. Scull, flutist. 





Arthur Anderson to Tour Under Judson 
Management 

Arthur Anderson, bass of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, will make a concert 
tour next season under the direction of 
Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
Inc., Division of Columbia Concerts 
Corporation. Mr. Anderson, who was 
born in Harvey, IIl., made his debut in 
Pisa in La Forza del Destino in 1929, 
and subsequently sang throughout Italy, 
as well as in Malta, Nice, Locarno and 
Athens. His first appearance at the 
Metropolitan was made as Donner in 
Das Rheingold in February of this year. 
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Music Is Plentiful in Los Angeles 





Orchestral Programs, Chamber 
Music and Recitals Heard in 
Generous Quantity—Rodzinski 
Receives Ovation with Philhar- 
monic — Popular Schedules 
Prove Attractive 


OS ANGELES, April 20.—The ad- 

vent of spring has not brought any 
cessation of musical activities. Orches- 
tras, chamber music ensembles and re- 
citalists are heard in full force; and 
with the Hollywood Bowl Season only 
a scant three moons away, none may 
say that there is a dearth of good 
music, 

Together with present activities there 
looms the increasing enigma of the 
future of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Dr. Artur Rodzinski goes 
away this spring, and the financial 
reins will next year be relinquished by 
William A. Clark. Whether the or- 
chestra will be able successfully to buf- 
fet the financial billows remains to be 
seen. 

The present management, headed by 
George Leslie Smith, is doing every- 
thing possible to guarantee the existence 
of the organization against the day 
when it must stand on its own feet. 
Radio appeals are being made for sub- 
scriptions, and a committee under the 
capable leadership of Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
may be counted on for tangible support. 
Who will conduct the orchestra next 
year is an uppermost question that no 
one seems able to answer. That it will 
not be Dr. Rodzinski is a fact lamented 
by the entire community. 


Demonstration Lengthens Program 


At the first concert of the thirteenth 
pair (the last brace but one of the 
season), the ovation was so great that 
it considerably lengthened an already 
over-long program. The first half of 
the program was devoted to the Pre- 
lude to Parsifal and Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, with music by Ravel 
and two soloists dividing honors after 
the intermission. Possibly because the 
audience seemed impatient for the sym- 
phony, a particular favorite, the prelude 
seemed too long, although it was played 
with fine balance and good tonal qual- 
ity. Dr. Rodzinski takes his Tchaikov- 
sky seriously, and conducted the sym- 
phony con amore, bringing it to a 
thrilling climax. 


Chief among Ravel’s compositions 
was the Introduction and Allegro for 
harp, strings, flute and clarinet, with 
Alfred Kastner as solo harpist. Mr. 
Kastner, who introduced this work to 
Los Angeles eleven years ago, with 
the late Walter Henry Rothwell as con- 
ductor, again showed that it ranks 
among the best things Ravel has done 
in this form. 


Gunnar Johansen, an excellent pianist 
now living in San Francisco, was solo- 
ist in the first local hearing of Ravel's 
Concerto. This composition could 
scarcely have had a more qualified in- 
terpreter than Mr. Johansen, who dis- 
closed a beautiful tone and fine rhythmic 
sense. As a final sop, Dr. Rodzinski 
gave his patrons a dashing performance 
of the Bolero. 


Popular Concert Applauded 


Marguerite Kuehne, a talented young 
violinist who played with the orchestra 
last season, was soloist in the popular 
concert of the following Sunday after- 
noon, playing Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in brilliant fashion. The program also 


included the Fingal’s Cave Overture, by 
Mendelssohn, Dohnanyi’s Suite, Op. 19, 
and the Suite Caprese by Theodore 
Stearns, head of the music department 
of the University of California in Los 
Angeles. The Stearns suite proved t 
be a composition of genuine merit, re 
vealing a melodic gift and thorough 
knowledge of orchestration. Many 
friends were present to applaud th 
composer. 

A special Philharmonic Orchestra 
concert on March 30, conducted by) 
Nathaniel Finston, head of the musi 
department of the Paramount Film stu 
dios, drew a large audience that include: 
many of filmdom’s great and near-great 
Coming outside of the regular series 
and designed for listeners not included 
among concert habitués, the progran 
had the right sparkle and life to mak« 
them orchestral fans. In addition to 
familiar works by Tchaikovsky, Wagne: 
and Liszt, the program contained sev 
eral “first times” by the Philharmonic 
such as Svendsen’s Carnival in Paris 
The Bamboula by Coleridge-Taylor 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue with Ray 
Taylor as soloist, Mr. Finston’s ar 
rangement of Gossec’s Tambourine and 
his clever paraphrase of Turkey in the 
Straw. The orchestra won new honors 
and the conductor was applauded to 
the echo. Hat D. Crain 





London String Quartet Plays at 
University of Missouri 
CoLtumstA, Mo., April 20.—The Lon 
don String Quartet, consisting of John 
Pennington, Thomas W. Petre, William 
Primrose and C. Warwick Evans, was 
presented by the College of Fine Arts, 
University of Missouri, in the Univers- 
ity Auditorium on March 16. The pro 
gram was made up of Borodin’s Quar- 
tet in D, The Pixy Ring by H. W aldo 
Warner, and Brahms’s Quartet in C 

Minor, Op. 51. 
The players received much applause 
for their fine performance. 





Enesco Welcomed in Havana 


Havana, April 15.—Georges Enesco 
was welcomed as composer, conductor 
and violinist at the concert given by 
the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra in 
the National Theatre on the morning cf 
March 26. He conducted his own Rou 
manian Rhapsody (heard in Cuba for 
the first time) and Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony, and played Mozart’s Con- 
certo in D. The last-named work was 
conducted by Amadeo Roldan. N. B. 
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Florence Hinkle Witherspoon: 
A Tribute to a Great Singer 


SINGER who carried high the stand- 
ard of native art and won for herself 
national recognition two decades ago was 
Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, whose pass- 
ing occurred on April 19 in Cincinnati. It 
seems almost unbelievable that she is gone 
from the scene, for, although she retired 
from public singing some years ago and 
confined her activity in Chicago to teach- 
ing, she was a part of the musical life of 
that city, as she was of Cincinnati, where 
she moved last year when her husband, 
Herbert Witherspoon, was called to be di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Conservatory. For 
Florence Hinkle—that was the name she 
was known by during her concert days— 
was a singer vitally interested at all times 
in the art to which she devoted her life. 
It was my privilege to know her these 
last twenty years, to hear her sing often 
in oratorio and recital, when she appeared 
with the greatest organizations of this 
country. For Florence Hinkle was with- 
out question the leading concert soprano 
of her day. Hardly an important festival 
for which she was not engaged as soloist, 
hardly a choral society that did not look 
forward to her annual appearance in The 
Messiah, Elijah or a new choral work, 
for which a soprano of quality and depend- 
ability was required. Her appearances 
were a series of successes, not the sensa- 
tional kind that flames like a rocket and 
then disappears, but the steady, ever-grow- 
ing, reliable, satisfying record that won her 
a place in the front rank of singers and 
crowned her as our finest concert soprano. 


Recalling Earlier Days 


The concert singer of Miss Hinkle’s time 
had a different career than today. Then 
there were numerous oratorio societies all 
over the country, which gave a number of 
concerts each year. There were miscella- 
neous programs, too, in which the singer 
had to deliver the solo part in a cantata 
and then present herself in groups of songs 
as in a recital. There were the spring 
tours of celebrated orchestras, such as the 
Chicago Symphony, with which she ap- 
peared often, the orchestras visiting many 
cities and carrying with them a quartet 
of concert singers of high rank, thus bring- 
ing to the cities the solo and orchestral 
forces which united with the local choruses 
in oratorio performances. 

How well I remember the Ithaca Fes- 
tival of 1915, when Dr. Hollis Dann was 
professor of music at Cornell University 
and director of this festival. It was my 
most important assignment to date to go 
there and review the festival for MusrcaL 
America, The solo quartet comprised Miss 
Hinkle, Lambert Murphy, Margaret Keyes 
and Clarence Whitehill, the orchestra was 
the Chicago Symphony under Frederick 
Stock. Beautiful music was made there 
and, like Abou Ben Adhem in Leigh Hunt’s 
poem, Miss Hinkle led all the rest. Solo- 
ists and orchestra went on to Syracuse the 
next week from Ithaca and I accompanied 
them to review the Syracuse festival. 


A Glorious May Festival 


The next spring I went to Cincinnati to 
attend the May Festival, where, under Dr 
Ernst Kunwald, then conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony, a _ performance of 
Brahms’s A German Requiem, was given. 
I recall that evening when Florence Hin- 
kle stood before the great audience in 
Music Hall and sang the supremely affect- 
ing air Ye Now Are Sorrowful. There 
was a hush at the close, that hush that 
tells of an audience’s reception of a mu- 
sical message far more eloquently than does 
the most resounding applause. In the art- 
ists’ room, after the performance, we were 
gathered to say a word of praise to Flor- 
ence Hinkle. But no one expressed him- 
self that night more superlatively than did 
the late Frank van der Stucken, a visitor 
on this occasion to the festival which in 
other years he had led so capably. Dr. 
van der Stucken took Miss Hinkle by the 
hand and in our presence he told her that 
he had never heard the great air sung so 
beautifully—and he had heard it many 
times, we know, sung by celebrated artists 
under his own baton—that by her had he 





Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, Who Was for 
Many Years Our Leading Concert Soprano 


been moved to tears, that he felt she should 
go to England and the home of oratorio, 
and show our British cousins what we had 
achieved in a field in which they laid 
claim to be pre-eminent. The distinguished 
musician’s sincerity was unmistakable and 
Florence Hinkle, with becoming modesty, 
was moved. I spoke to her in her home 
in Chicago two years ago of the incident, 
told her how I had always remembered her 
singing of Ye Now Are Sorrowful, which 
had become for me the model of how that 
music should be sung, and of Dr. van der 
Stucken’s tribute. She smiled and thanked 
me for remembering. . . . That was Flor- 
ence Hinkle. 


An Outstanding Career 


Her friends were many and they have 
been shocked, as I was last week, to learn 
of her untimely death. She was born in 
Columbia, Pa., from there went to Phila- 
delphia, where she began her singing ca- 
reer and then came to New York. It was 
Marie Kieckhoefer who recognized her 
gifts when she was beginning in New York 
and secured for her some of her first en- 
gagements. Then A. F. Adams, of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, took her under 
his management and for many years she 
was his principal soprano. Hers was a 
lyric soprano of exceptional purity and 
limpidity, the top voice so enchanting as 
to be almost indescribable. She had real 
oratorio style and the simplicity of deliv- 
ery that goes with it, and none who heard 
her will ever forget the legitimacy of 
everything she undertook. For many years 
she was soprano soloist at the West End 
Collegiate Church under Henry Hall 
Duncklee, where her singing was admired 
and she was loved by the congregation. 
In New York she studied with the late 
Oscar Saenger and then with Herbert 
Witherspoon, whom she later married. 

Charm, a genuine gift for song, and sin- 
cerity in her art were her outstanding pos- 
sessions. These took her to the enviable 
position which she occupied with honor 
for so many years. In the annals of Ameri- 
can singing her name must have a promi- 
nent place, one which she earned through 
her application and her gifts. I am certain 
that countless music lovers from coast to 
coast, who loved her singing. join me in 
feeling deep loss in her passing and in 
expressing to that noted artist, her hus- 
band, Herbert Witherspoon, our profound 
sympathy. A great American singer has 
gone from us in Florence Hinkle. Ave 
atqua vale! A. Water KRAMER 





Louis Newbaner 
San Francisco, April 20.—Louis New- 
bauer, for many years flutist in the San 
Francisco Symphony, and at one time as- 
sisting artist for Tetrazzini, died here on 
April 18, after a long illness. 
M. M. F. 


CLUB CLOSES SERIES 


Rubinstein Group’s Last Evening Con- 
cert Is Held 


The final evening concert of the Rubin- 
stein Club, Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, 
president, was given in the ballroom of the 
Waldorf Astoria on the evening of April 
18. The chorus of the club under the baton 
of Dr. William Rogers Chapman gave a 
program of interesting works by Cook. 
Edwards-Hemstreet, Rachmaninoff -Kountz. 
Perry Penn-Reddick and, by special re- 
quest, Spring Joy and Memories by Mr 
Chapman, and The Lost Chord by Sulli- 
van. 

The assisting soloists were Benno Ra- 
binof, violinist, and Frank Chapman, bari- 
tone. 





New York Civic Orchestra Plays at 
Riverside Church 

The New York Civic Orchestra, Ro- 
dolph Thomas, conductor, gave a concert 
in the Riverside Church on the evening 
of April 16, with Milo Miloradovich, so- 
prano, as soloist. 

The program began with the Unfinished 
Symphony of Schubert and included as 
well Brahms’s Variations on a Haydn 
Chorale, the Good Friday Spell from Par- 
sifal and Strauss’s Death and Transfigura- 
tion. Miss Miloradovich sang Elisabeth's 
Prayer from Tannhauser. 





Marion Bauer and Harrison Potter End 
Lecture-Recital Series 


Marion Bauer, lecturer, and Harrison 





Passed Amay 





George B. Nevin 

Easton, Pa., April 20.—George Balch 
Nevin, composer, a cousin of Ethelbert 
Nevin, died at his home here on April 17 

Mr. Nevin was born in Shippensburg, 
Pa., March 15, 1859. He graduated from 
Lafayette College and for thirty-five years 
he conducted a wholesale paper business 
here, but retired in 1919. He was best 
known as a composer of sacred music. His 
wife, Lillias Dean Nevin, whom he mar- 
ried in 1888, wrote the texts for many of 
his works. He was a member of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. His son, Gordon Balch 


Nevin, is known as composer and organist 





Nahum Stetson 

New Rocuere, N. Y., April 20.—Na- 
hun Stetson, associated with Steinway & 
Sons from 1876, until his retirement eight 
years ago, died in hospital here on April 
11, in his seventy-seventh year. 

Mr. Stetson joined the organization as 
a salesman through the interest of the late 
William Steinway. He later became, suc- 
cessively, sales manager, secretary and a 
member of the firm. 


Robin Humphrey Legge 

Lonpon, April 20.—Robin Humphrey 
Legge, music editor of the Daily Telegraph 
from 1908 until his retirement in 1931, and 
from 1891 to 1906, music critic of the 
Times, died here recently. 

Mr. Legge was born at Bishop's Castle. 
Shropshire, June 28, 1862. He studied law 
at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and later went 
to Leipzig for musical study. He joined 
the staff of the Times as assistant to Ful- 
ler Maitland. He was instrumental in 
freeing music criticism from the dogmatic 
type of writing affected by Joseph Bennet. 
whom he succeeded on the Telegraph. 

He was active in other musical fields 
besides that of criticism, and contributed 
extensively to the second edition of Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 





William Boosey 

Lonpon, April 18—William Boosey, 
chairman, and for many years managing 
director of Chappell & Co., Ltd. English 
music publishers, died here recently. 

Mr. Boosey was born in Hendon in 
1864, and was educated at the Charter- 
house School. In 1880, he entered the mu- 
sic publishing firm of Boosey & Co., where 
he remained until 1894, when he joined 
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Potter, pianist, ended their series of four 
ecture-recitals at the residence of Mrs. 
Arthur M. Reis, on April 17. They were 
assisted by Joan Peebles, contralto, and 
Robert Crawford, baritone. 

The program, which was entitled Mod- 
ern Song, included compositions by Schén- 
berg, Szymanowski, Hindemith, Honegger, 
Goossens, Bax, Weiss and Bauer, sung by 
Miss Peebles, and by Debussy, Ravel, Pou- 
lenc, Stravinsky, Griffes and Schonberg 
sung by Mr. Crawford. 








St. Matthew Passion Sung at 
St. Bartholomew’s 

Bach’s The Passion According to St. 
Matthew was sung at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church on the evening of April 12, under 
the leadership of David McKay Williams. 
The choir of the church was augmented 
by that of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine and the Junior Choir of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s. The soloists were Ruth 
Schaffner, soprano; Pearl Benedict Jones, 
contralto; George Rasely, tenor, and Frank 
Cuthbert, bass. Norman Jolliffe, baritone, 
was assisting soloist 


Roth Quartet Plays at Grand Street 
Playhouse 

Under the auspices of the Music School 
af the Henry Street Settlement, Mrs. Hedi 
Katz, director, the Roth Quartet was heard 
in the Grand Street Playhouse on the eve- 
ning of April 16. The program contained a 
quartet by Mozart in G, the Debussy Quar- 
tet and Schubert’s E Flat Quintet with 
Rebecca Davidson at the piano. 


Chappell & Co. becoming its managing 


director when it was 
years later. 


incorporated two 





Blair Fairchild 

Paris, April 23.—Blair Fairchild, Ameri- 
can composer, died at his residence here 
today after a long illness. 

Mr. Fairchild was born in Belmont, 
Mass., in 1877. He was educated at Har- 
vard, where he studied composition under 
Payne and Spalding. On graduating, he 
went to Florence, Italy, where he studied 
piano under Buonamici. While there, he 
published his first volume of songs, Stor- 
nelli Toscani 

For a few years Mr. Fairchild was in 
business and also a member of the diplo- 
matic corps, but finally abandoned all other 
activities in favor of music and settled in 
Paris, where he became a pupil of Widor 
and Ganaye. He divided his residence be- 
tween Paris and New York, and during 
the World War was the representative in 
Paris of the American Friends of Musi- 
cians in France. His ballet, Dame Libel- 
lule, was given at the Opéra in 1921, be- 
ing the first work by an American to be 
presented at that house. His other compo 
sitions included volumes of songs, sketches 
for piano and orchestral pieces 

Henri Viotta 

AmsterpaM, Horianp, April 15.—Henri 
Viotta, founder of the Wagner Society 
and at one time director of The Hague 
Conservatory, died recently. 

Born in Amsterdam, on July 16, 1848, 
Mr. Viotta studied first with his father 
and later at the Cologne University. Af- 
ter graduating in law at the University 
of Leyden, he practised for a while but 
gave it up in favor of music. Besides 
conducting various orchestra! and choral 
bodies, he published several important 
works on music. 





William Bancroft Sache 

Boston, April 20—William Bancroft 
Sache, for twenty-five years organist at 
the North Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, died suddenly in the Winches- 
ter Hospital on April 10. He was born 
in Melrose in 1879, and subsequently lived~ 
in Medford and in Winchester. Mr. Sache 
was a member of the Guild of Organists 
and of William Parkman Lodge of Ma- 
sons. 

His father, William C. Sache, and a sis- 
ter. Mrs. J. R. Jackson, Jr.. of Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y., survive. 





Demetrio Serra 
Lerezic, April 15.—Demetrio Serra, di- 
rector of the Leipzig branch of G. Ricordi 
& Co., died on March 3 
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SUPERVISORS MEET 
ON WESTERN COAST 


Oakland Is Host to Educators 
in Conference Continu- 
ing Three Days 


OAKLAND, Cau., April 20.—The an- 
nual Conference of Music Supervisors 





in the California-Western district, 
which comprises Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Hawaii and the Philippines, 


April 10, 11 


was held in this city on 


and 12. Mrs. Gertrude B. Parsons, 
president of the conference, presided. 
Officers were elected as _ follows: 


Arthur G. Wahlberg, president; Mrs. 
Amy Graw Miller and Adolph W. 
Otterstein, vice-presidents; Helen M. 
Garvin, secretary-treasurer, and Charles 
M. Dennis, western representative. 

Addresses of welcome were given by 
Mayor C. Morcom, Willard E. Givens, 
city superintendent of schools, and 
Glenn H. Woods, supervisor of music. 
Speakers were: Walter H. Butterfield, 
president of the National Conference; 
C. V. Buttleman, executive secretary of 
the National Conference; Mabelle 
Glenn, director of music in the public 
schools, Kansas City, Mo.; Olive M. 
Gerrish, Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege; Dr. Tully Knoles, president, Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Stockton; E. J. 
Schultz, director, University College of 
Music, Tucson, Ariz.; Charles M. Den- 
nis, dean, of the Conservatory of Music, 
College of the Pacific. 

An open forum was conducted on the 
question How Can the California-West- 
ern Conference Further the Cause of 
Music in Our Section? 


Exhibition Is Held 


An exhibit of new music, instruments 
and musical accessories was held by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York; Myers and 
Carrington, Redwood City, Cal.; Theo- 
dore Presser, Philadelphia; Sam Fox 
Publishing Co., New York; Educational 
Musical Bureau, Chicago; Gamble 
Hinged Music Co., Chicago; Carl 
Fischer, Inc., New York City; Silver, 
Burdett and Co., San Francisco; Ginn 
and Co., San Francisco; Waters and 
Ross, San Francisco. 

Performances were given by a cap- 
pella choirs from San Jose State Teach- 
ers College and Sacramento Junior 
College; carolers from San Francisco 
State Teachers College; boys’ and girls’ 
glee clubs and orchestras. 


Concert by School Children 


A gala concert in Scottish Rite Tem- 
ple on the closing night was given by a 
chorus of 264 led by Glenn H. Woods, 
and an orchestra of 100 under the baton 
of Herman Trutner, Jr., supervisor of 
bands and orchestras. These performers 
were chosen from San Francisco Bay 
high schools and their work was meri- 
torious to a high degree. Composers 
represented were Harvey Gaul, Howard 
Brockway, Joseph W. Clokey, Chad- 
wick, MacDowell, Hadley and others. 

A. F. Sree 





Bach Evening Is Given at Club 


The annual Bach evening founded by 
the late W. H. Humiston at the Mac- 
Dowell Club was given on April 9. The 
program included the Third Brandenburg 
Concerto; the First Suite for orchestra; 
the Sonata for ’cello and harpsichord in 
D, and the Coffee Cantata. 

Artists taking part included Amy Evans, 
soprano; Roland Partridge, tenor; Edwin 
Swain, baritone; Sheridan Russell, ’cellist ; 
Paul McCoole, harpsichordist, and the 
MacDowell Club Orchestra conducted by 
Sandor Harmati. 


MUSICAL AMERICA fer April 25, 1933 


Open School Week at Greenwich House 





Taking Part in the Beethoven Symposium Program Given by the Greenwich House Music School. 
Prof. Viedienir Karapetof ; Ossip Gabrilowitsch; Marion Rous, Director, and Enrique Caroseili 


are: Morris Grossmann, Ten Years Old: 


PEN School Week, for the “discus- 

sion and demonstration of values 
in music education,” was held by the 
Greenwich House Music School, of 
which Marion Rous is director, from 
April 2 to 9. General subjects for 
eleven sessions were: Music for Boys: 


Adult Initiation into Music; Co-oper- 
ative Music-Literature Class; Clinic in 
Piano Pedagogy; Music for Recreation 
Outdoors and In; Social Research 


Through Music, and Musicomradship in 
Ensemble. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was among the 
distinguished guests from various fields 
of musical, educational and social ac- 
tivity who participated wih the faculty 
and students in a consideration of 
“values.” Broadcasting over WEAF 
on April 5 on the subject, Music for 
Today, Mr. Gabrilowitsch spoke in be- 
half of democratic music education and 
of the need today “to revaluate our 
values to re-educate both the producer 
and consumer of music to a re-adjust- 
ment on the basis of this revaluation.” 


Youth and Maturity 


On April 7 Mr. Gabrilowitsch par- 
ticipated in a Symposium of Beethoven 
Lovers, Great and Small, playing 
Beethoven’s C Minor Concerto with the 
student orchestra under the leadership 
of Enrique Caroselli. Miss Rous was 
the chairman; and Prof. Viadimir 
Karapetoff, head of the department of 
electrical engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, played a movement from the 
Moonlight Sonata. At the extreme 
“small” end of the symposium was ten- 
year-old Morris Grossmann, playing the 
eleven-year-old Beethoven’s Sonata in 
F Minor which was a childhood sketch 
for the Appassionata. 

A session on Adult Initiation into 
Music on April 6 had Mme Olga 
Samaroff of the faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music as guest leader. With 
the assistance of Mrs. Theodore Stein- 
way and other of her “initiates.” Mme 
Samaroff demonstrated results achieved 
in equipping the layman listener with 
ear-techniques adequate to follow the 
contrapuntal design even of a five-voice 
Bach fugue. Dr. Frankwood Williams 
former director of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, spoke on 
Social Applications of the Layman’s 
Music. 


A Cm ic in Piano Pedagogy was held 
on April 5 by Anne Hull, head of the 
piano 1 normal department of the Green- 
wich House Music School. She illus- 
trated the walue of diagnostic written 
reports om the quality of results of prac- 
tice-teaching and student performances 
under her supervision. 
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Music for Recreation 


A session om Music for Recreation 
was held under the leadership of Fran- 
ces McFarland, director of the music 
division, National Federation of Settle- 
ments. Collaborating were Jennie Cos- 
sitt and singers from Union Settlement. 
Jamet Tobitt spoke on Girl Guides’ 
Music im England and Girl Scouts’ 
Music im America. Hildegard Kolb’s 
subject was Music and the Youth 
Movement in Germany, illustrated by 
Songs with Lute with the assistance of 
students from the German department 
< Hunter College. 

A program ! Music for Boys was 
given om April 8 by Gerald McGarra- 
han and George Foster, with works for 
flute and trombone, ranging from a 
Bach chorale to the comic timbre-con- 
trasts of The Elephant and the Fly. The 
speaker and guest of honor was R. K. 
Atkinson, director of the Boys’ Clubs 
of America. 

An Ensemble Meet on April 5 empha- 
sized the tie-up of musical and social 
values in this type of performance, with 
Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, director of 
Greenwich House, as speaker. Voice 
duets, two-piano and string ensemble 
numbers were presented by pupils of 
Will J. Stome, Celia Saloman, Anne 
Hull, Enrique Caroselli and Bianca 
Marvin. 


Make-believe Doctors of Music 


Jumior’s Day had as guests of honor 
Sonia Stokowskl, daughter of Leopold 
Stokowski and Mme. Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski, and Ellen Rous, daughter 
of Dr. Peytom Rous of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. They 
held forth as make-believe doctors of 
attired im rose-pink academic 
gowns and mortar-boards. 

Neighbors’ Night honored as special 
guests Charles M. Kinney, president of 
the Greenwich Village Association; 
Marion Curtiss Kinney, former director 
of Greenwich House Music School, and 
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Standing in the Centre, from the Left 


Ernest A. G. Intemann, chairman of 
Old Neighbors Group. 

Board, Auxiliary and Alumni Day 
brought together music patrons, faculty 
members, parents and students. The 
Auxiliary, with S. N. Rosenstein as 
president, acted as hosts. 

Throughout Open Week work in 
private lessons and group activities of 
many kinds was on view. 





LINCOLN HAILS GUESTS 


Tibbett and Milstein are Visitors— 
Club Elects Officers 


Lincotn, Nes., April 20. an 
Milstein was violin soloist at the final 
concert for the year of the Lincoln 
Symphony Orchestra, which is con- 
ducted by Rudolph Seidl. He played 
Tchaikovsky’s Concerto and _ shorter 
works. 

The Lincoln Orchestra Association, 
Ernst Herminhaus, president, held a re- 
ception at the Cornhusker Hotel on 
April 10 as a preliminary to the annual 
membership campaign. Mr. Seidl ‘pre- 
sented members of the organization 
singly and in groups. 

Lawrence Tibbett was greeted with 
enthusiasm at the concert he gave in 
the University Coliseum on April 10 
under the local management of Flor- 
ence Gardner. Stewart Wille accom- 
panied and played solos. 

The Musical Arts Club has elected 
officers as follows: Hilda Chowins, 
president ; Edith Burlingame Ross, vice- 
president; Helen Wallace, secretary; 
Mrs. Phil Sidles, treasurer, and Mrs 
E. L. Cline, librarian. 











Mrs. Roosevelt Attends Concert Given 
by A Cappella Choir 

WasHuIncrTon, April 20.—Mrs. Roose- 
velt attended the Lenten concert given 
by the A Cappella Choir of the First 
Congregational Church, given in the 
Mayflower Hotel. Conducted by Ruby 
Smith Stahl, who was also soprano solo- 
ist, the body of some sixty mixed voices 
sang a representative program with 
distinction. 

Other soloists were Dorothy W. Hal- 
bach, contralto; Robert C. Giffen, tenor, 
and Dale Hamilton, bass, with Paul De 
long Gable at the piano. 





